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< Before the days of gunpowder, body armour gave good protection. Now the tank takes 
the place of the cavalry and, once again, we have our Knights in Armour. Of recent years the plywood 
industry has undergone changes quite as radical. Plywood is now the Product of Great Versatility and ‘‘ Emcore” 


Plywood Products are giving stout service in a hundred-and-one trades and in a thousand-and-one ways. 


# 


PLYWOOD PRODUCTS 


The Metropolitan Plywood Company is always prepared to co-operate with your technicians in the 
modern applications of plywood products. 


METROPOLITAN PLYWOOD COMPANY, LEONARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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REDPATH BROWN & CO. LTD., 3 DUNCANNON STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


ALSO: GLASGOW, NEWCASTLE, LIVERPOOL, HULL, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLOUCESTER, SOUTHAMPTON, 
BRIGHTON, BELFAST AND SINGAPORE 


REGISTERED OFFICE: a SP ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
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Here is a sketch of the library at our new address—4 Cavendish Square, London, W.!. We 
extend a cordial welcome to our many friends of the trade and architectural profession to 
visit us. Our representative is always pleased and willing to discuss any particular problem 
you may have and to place at your service the experience of our organisation. 


THE BATH CABINET MAKERS C° L° 
AND BATH ARTCRAFT LIMITED 


WORKS AND STUDIO LOWER BRISTOL ROAD, BATH 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 4 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.| 








PHONE—LANGHAM 2860 
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‘Background to Beauty’ 


An authority on post-war reconstruc- 
tion said recently: ‘' Buildings of the future 
should be strong and beautiful. Steel is 
essential to modern structures of large scale 
and particularly to buildings required for 
industry. Trussed roofs, girders for abnormal 
spans, curvilinear and other novel features 
are more readily constructed in steel and 
have a resistance denied to other materials.” 


When, happily, architects, engineers 
and town planners are working enthusi- 
astically on post-war reconstruction 
STRUCTURAL STEELWORK by DAWNAYS 


will be a reassuring sign of planned progress. 


DAWNAYS LIMITED 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
STEELWORKS ROAD, BATTERSEA, LONDON, — S.W.II 


KING'S DOCK, SWANSEA - CARDIFF - NORWICH - WELWYN GARDEN CITY - SOUTHAMPTON - ROMFORD 
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Furnishing Schemes prepared to Architects’ instructions 


Architectural Woodwork 
Ship Decoration & Furnishing 
Authentic Period Reproduction 


G Fine Modern Furniture 


WORCESTER 





G-T-RACKSTRAW 
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We specialise in the design and manu- 
facture of Cast Iron Tanks of all sizes 
for all purposes, and for many years we 
have been among the largest manu- 
facturers in this country. Write for a 
copy of a brochure which illustrates a 
few specials and gives details of standard 
sectional tanks. 


Thorncliffe Cast Iron Tanks can be 
supplied if necessary, lined with Lithcote 
protective coating. 


NEWION CHAMBERS 


THORNCLIFFE =IRONWORKS 
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rol A OLLIN 
SHUTTER 


Steel Rolling Shutters, constructed of interlocking laths, are 








the most efficient method of covering all kinds of open- 
ings in buildings. Mather and Platt Steel Rolling Shutters 


can be supplied for either hand or electrical operation. 


(Mat ex avid lart Cre. 


PARK WORKS, MANCHESTER, PARK HOUSE, 
GREAT SMITH STREET, paceateu s.W. I. 
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Caer Cynan... 


Towering high on a precipitous peak in Carmarthen, this 
veritable eagle’s nest is testimony to the skill of native craftsmen 





nearly 800 years ago. The construction is of large, regular stone- 
work, but something more than the material has accounted for 
Caer Cynan’s endurance of its resistance by assault and by frequent 
dismantling during a chequered history. The latest military note 
on Caer Cynan was of its holding out against Owen Glendower 
when he conquered the rest of Carmarthenshire in 1403. 


In building to-day—with steelwork—material considerations are 
still secondary to the human factor, and in this respect first design, 
then skill in fabrication, and lastly structural perfection, determine 
strength and durability. Our company of workers from top to 
bottom are a picked, first-class team. 


Boulton ¢C® Paul Limited 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


London Norwich 











Box with both surface and flush 
types intermediate plate 7 grid. 





Three examples of the 
many applications. 





Used as a surface switch-box. 
Any standard 2 amp. or 5 
amp. switch can be fixed. 





Accommodating the new 2 
amp. and 5 amp. 3-pin 
shutter type socket outlets. 





Used in place of the univer- 
sal box for various types of 
ceiling points. 








Ample Stocks Cy. 


Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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ORBELUY 


‘ALL-PURPOSE’ 
CONDUIT BOX 


The Corbelux All-Purpose Conduit Box has as its 
main advantage—SIMPLICITY IN DESIGN. 


Switches, plates, plugs, or ceiling roses, etc., can be 


c 








accommodated in the same box. Simplicity and 
speed in fixing result—which are important factors 


in these days where rapid installation is imperative. 
Other important features include :— 


@ Any standard electrical component suitable 
for mounting flush, surface or semi-recessed 
with fixing at either 2”, 1” or 13” centres can 
be accommodated. 


@ Conduits up to 1” diameter can be termin- 
ated in all four sides and back without 
restricting the space required for wiring and 
equipment. 


@ Every point serves as a draw-in box. 


@ The self-aligning teatures of this, the first 
ALL-PURPOSE CONDUIT BOX, enables 


it to be used for flush or surface work. 


te 






















INSTALLATIONS 
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125 YEARS OF ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 





Pipe work by Hadens 


Series No. 


HE firm has always led the way in the centralisation of services. 


In the middle of the last century the firm designed and installed single heating systems 
covering wider and wider areas, using steam to reach distant calorifier chambers. 


Towards the end of the century, with the advent of the electric motor, the firm developed 
first the water screw, and then the centrifugal pump. Before the end of the century 
installations covering a square mile were warmed by hot water circulated from one 


central point. 


HEATING 

BY ALL SYSTEMS 

HIGH PRESSURE HOT WATER 

SYSTEMS FOR HEATING AND PROCESS WORK 

AIR CONDITIONING AND VENTILATION 

PLUMBING & SANITATION, ELECTRIC LIGHTING & POWER 


I'ULLY EQUIPPED BRANCHES AT: 
Manchester 2, 4 Albert Square - - 
Birmingham . = Great Charles Street 
Glasgow C.2, 86 St. Vincent Street - - - 
Bristol, 1 ade Street - 
Bournemouth, Avon Works, Avon Road - 
Torquay, Castle Road 

Lincoln, Guildhall Street 

Liverpool 2, 31 James Street 


Blackfriars 6356 
Central 8391 
Central 3196 
Bristol 20286 
Boscombe 512 

Torquay 3831 
Lincoln 993 
Lie erpool Bank 6110 


Affiliated Company: HADENS ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 199 Pearse Street, Dublin, C.5 


Head Office: 19-29 Woburn Place, LONDON, W.C.1 





JAMES WA’ 


G.N. HADEN 


| 


IN WAR TIME: 

A.R.P. VENTILATION 

AND GAS FILTRATION 

HOT WATER SUPPLIES 

FOR CLEANSING STATIONS 

PATENT DEINFESTING APPARATUS FOR CLOTHING, BTC 


& SONS LTD 
x * Estd. 1816 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 13 Mosley Screet Newcastle-on- Tyne 26780 
York, 39 Micklegate : - - - . ‘ork 4256 
Brighton, 20 West Street - - - - - . Brighton 2987 
Aberdeen, 80-82 Upper Denburn - - - Aberdeen 391 
Temporary Addresses 

Eastbourne 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.1 
Canterbury: 19-29 Woburn Place, London, W.C.1- 


WORKS: TROWBRIDGE 


Terminus 2877 
Terminus 2877 


Trowbridge 722 
Dublin 43987 


"Phone: TERminus 2877 (10 lines) 
Wires: Warmth, Westcent, London 














ACIDPROOF TANKS, FLOORS, CHANNELS, etc., 
for all Industries. 


CEMENT PRODOR ACIDPROOF CEMENT — the 
finest acidproof cement obtainable. 


PRODORKITT and PRODORPHALTE Acidproof 
Mastics. 


LITHCOTE CORROSION-PROOF ENAMEL 
LINING for the Chemical Trade, Brewery Trade, 
Food Trade, etc. 


PRODORDUR SPECIAL CEMENT SURFACES 
FOR ALL TYPES OF FLOORS—Factories, Ware- 
houses, Bakeries, Breweries, Dairies, Laundries, 
Schools, Institutions, Docks, Roads, Platforms and 
Corridors. 


FERROGRAN STEEL-FACED FLAGS for heavy duty 
floors in Factories, Power Stations, Dairies, Bakeries, 
Breweries, Gasworks, and for Platforms (Railway and 
others). 

PRODORDUR MACHINE POLISHED DECORA- 
TIVE TILES for Power Stations, Fire Stations, 
Entrance Halls, Corridors. 


PRODORDUR ART FLOOR TILES for Canteens, 


PRODORITE PLASTIC RUBBER FLOORING for 


PRODORGLAZE WALL FINISH—a permanent deco- 


PRODORAQUA LIQUID HARDENER AND 


COLDKITT ELASTIC COMPOUNDS for water- 


KESTNER REFRACTORY CEMENT—a general pur- 
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There's a Sime 
and Place 
for Everything !! 


. . . “Safety first” is apparently a prominent 
thought in the mind of the girl in our picture, 
even in the midst of enjoyment and pleasure, and 
it is a most essential and important factor in the 
more serious things ruling at a time like the present. 


The safety of our airmen, sailors and soldiers 
lies largely in the hands of those responsible for 
their aeroplanes, their ships, guns, tanks, and 
other fighting equipment. “Safety,” as well as 
speed, must therefore play a big part in the factory 
buildings themselves in which any portion, large 
or small, of this all-important equipment is made. 


When building a new factory, or making 
additions to your present one, don’t waste valu- 
able time experimenting with products which 
have not been thoroughly tested and tried, and 
thus hold up vital production. Prodorite Products 
need no testing—they have been proved by long 
research and practical experience to be suitable 
to the special conditions for which they are put 
forward. A brief list of our products is given 
here, but we shall be pleased to send you full 
particulars of these upon request. We have a 
large modern works, fully equipped laboratory, 
and excellent drawing office facilities, all of which 
are available to architects and users, and we 
welcome all classes of enquiries. 





Hotels, Bathrooms, Kitchens, Corridors, Entrance 
Halls, etc. 


Offices, Hospitals, Institutes, Canteens, also certain 
types of Workshops, etc. 


rative finish applied by a new spraying process for 
Canteens, Hotels, Shops, Bathrooms, Kitchens, Corri- 
dors, Entrance Halls, etc. 


WATERPROOFER for waterproofing Air Raid 
Shelters and other Concrete and Brick Structures. 


proofing Surface Air Raid Shelters, Walls, Concrete 
Structures, fixing of Linoleum and Wood Blocks. 


pose, heat-resisting Cement. 








EAGLE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 
STAFFS. 

Phone: WEDnesbury 0284 


(Private Branch Exchange) 








| a’ 


ARTILLERY HOUSE, 









ARTILLERY ROW, 


z < ae 3 LONDON, S.W.I. 


Phone: ABBey 1547 & 1548 
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The Cutty Sark in dock after her re-purchase 
from the Portuguese. The condition of her 
Teak tlanking astonished experts. 






Architects specify Burma Teak, 
Tectona Grandis. Its stability, 
durability and exceptional 
weather resistance, so abun- 
dantly proven in the story of the 
Cutty Sark, are the reasons 
why. Personal inspection can 
confirm these points. 








Issued by the Burma Teak Shippers. 





BURMA TEAK 





Do you know Cutty Sark, one of the loveliest 
things man created ? She was built some 75 
years ago and lies, today, at Greenhithe, for 
your inspection and appreciation. 

She sailed through the suns of the China Seas; 
through the snows of Cape Horn. She was 
driven as few ships are ever driven—she once 
averaged 15 knots for 36 hours when crossing 
the Indian Ocean. Famous as a tea-clipper, 
famous as a wool-clipper, she could take it. 

From bilge to covering board she was Teak. 
A recent survey showed that after 70 years of 
rain and sun, and alternate wetting and drying, 
this Teak is still thoroughly seaworthy. More 
interesting still, in the fore-peak, damp and 
without ventilation, the iron frames were badly 
corroded, but in the 4?” Teak 
planking ‘“‘the maximum pene- 
tration of softness did not 
exceed 1}” and the area about 
10 sq.in.’’** Teak can take it. 
**Quoted from “‘Mariners’ Mirror’’ July 1941 








The only true Teak is Tectona Grandis—see ‘‘ The British 
Standard Nomenclature of Hardwoods’’— and the Timber 
Control Price List shows that Teak is not a costly timber. 





4 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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DOMESTIC WARE DYEING PLANT 





ARCHITECTURAL 
DETAILS TEXTILE PROCESSING 


VACUUM 
PROCESSING 
PLANT 


CHEMICAL 
VALVES 


Owing to the large demand, 
we are at present greatly 
restricted as regards the 
purposes for which this 
steel can be supplied. 


MILK TRANSPORT 


EIRUTA TOMES STAINLESS SELLS LTD SMETTIULD 
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YOUR FUTURE ROOF 


THE EXTRA PROTECTION provided by 
CELLACTITE has proved invaluable under WAR 
CONDITIONS, and our output is necessarily in 
great demand. Nevertheless, we offer, as 
always, the utmost collaboration in planning 
Roofing, Ventilation and Vertical Cover to meet 
both present emergency conditions and in 
anticipation of POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION. 
With confidence based on ample experience, 
we invite your consideration 
of CELLACTITE as THE 
ROOF OF THE FUTURE. 


CELLACTITE is available in 
a wide range of sizes, the 
standard finish being smooth 
black. Curved sheets, ver- 
tical corner sheets, ridgings, 
hips, louvres, flashings, etc., 
are supplied as desired. 

























































The highly successful 
CELLACTITE ‘‘Medway” 
Ventilator is in uniform 
material. 


(1) Bitumen-enveloped, corrugated steel 
sheet on¥to which are bonded CELLAC- 
TITE Asbestos-Asphalt felts conferring (2) 
impermeability from without, and (3) - 
special acid-proof and non-drip properties. 


CELLACTITE 


CELLACTITE & BRITISH URALITE LTD., TERMINAL HOUSE, 52, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.lI. 


"Phone: SLOane 5/27 (4 lines). ’Grams: Cellactite, Sowest, London. 











TAS/Cel, 248a, 
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Sankey-Sheledon 


MODERN STEEL FURNITURE 





BRITISH THROUGHOUT 





STEEL 
OFFICE 
SHELVING 


STEEL 
PEDESTAL DESK 
with Linoleum top 





Sankey-Sheldon specialise in the equipment 
of the Modern Business House or Factory 
with Steel Furniture from Adjustable Steel 
Partitions to Steel Waste-paper Baskets. 
Being the actual makers they can quote keen 
prices. Write for illustrated List No. 441. 


STEEL CUPBOARD 
with adjustable shelf 


INSTAL SANKEY-SHELDON  FIRE-RESISTING 


Telegrams: BRITISH MADE STEEL FURNITURE 


7 a”, 
‘Sankeshel, Oxford HARRIS AND SHELDON U°BJOSEPH SANKEY AND SONS L? 
SaLOP 


46 CANNON STREET LONDON E CA BHADLEY CASTLE WORKS WELUNCTON 


Wartime Chief Office: Stroud Court, Eynsham, Nr. Oxford. 





London Showrooms : 46 Cannon Street, E.C.4 Telephone: City 3811-2 





STEEL STEEL 
pl PIGEONHOLE CLOTHES STEEL 
none CUPBOARD LOCKER PLAN FILING 
CABINET CABINET 














STEEL CUPBOARD 
with adjustable shelves 


STEEL FURNITURE 


Telephone : 
EYNSHAM 277-8 


62118 
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The Ruco Ruberoid Roof 


%° RUCO MASTIC 
ASPHALT 








AUBEROID 
UNDERLAY 





WOOD OR 
CONCRETE 
ROOF 











Grammar School, Mansfield. : ; : 
Architects : The Ruco Ruberoid Roof consists of two or more layers of Ruberoid Underlay 


Messrs. Cook, Howard &lane. — surfaced with $” Ruco Mastic Asphalt. This is one of the most frequently specified 
Ruberoid Roofs, because of its excellent wearing properties and exceptionally low 
cost per year of service. The specification is suitable for all types of flat concrete 
or boarded roofs, particularly where the surface is to be used for foot traffic 


Ruberoid Contract Departments located in London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Dublin and Belfast, promptly undertake work on any 
scale and in any part of the country. Estimates sent on receipt of plans 


| ns oe As our industry is controlled and priority has to be given to Government 
cea ~<a ee work, our ability to execute orders is subject to the regulations imposed 
on our industry by the Ministry of Works and Buildings. 


THE RUBEROID CO., LTD., 
oS Bees 3 103, MEADOW MILLS, STONEHOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
= — a RnR cm 
i =o 
y cers a ae Architects and Engineers are invited to write for a copy of this Ruberoid Publication No. 326 entitled 
= “« Standard Specifications for Ruberoid Roofs.”’ 
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EMERGENCY 
REPAIRS 


SITE WELDING 
with 
ELECTRIC ARC 
or OXY-ACETYLENE 
MOBILE UNITS 


GRAHAME 


ROSS 


ENGINEERS LTD. 
BATH ROAD, SLOUGH 


Phone: BURNHAM 686 
LONDON OFFICE: 47, Dorset St., W.| 





SS 





a 













Deeb omen GLubt MOBILE WELDING SERVICE SIR. MODlDs Chul IFAD WOn 
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FROM COTTAGES TO CASTLES 


De ne gas nc cipprarany regres 
ed kid 


You'd be surprised if you knew how many everyday things owe their beauty and 
efficiency to a Cerrux finish. Whether it be the protection of modern service 
aircraft against the rigours of all-weather flying or the pleasant decoration 
of some simple homely need, the Cellon laboratories can offer more than 


a satisfactory answer. Share your finishing problems with the Cellon experts, 


and let them do the worrying for a change. Write to Cellon Limited 
Kingston-on-Thames, or telephone Kingston 1234. 


The final word iw finishes... 
CERRUX 


DECORATIVE FINISHES 





XIX 











The Present-day Service of 


NASHCRETE 


PREFABRICATED 


CONSTRUCTION 


hough Nashcrete Prefabrication will long outlive the War, 

present conditions give it quadrupled value. The simplicity 
which permits erection by unskilled labour, the speed which cuts 
out all vexatious delays, and above all the adaptability which enables 
the same basic units to serve widely diverse purposes, are just 
those qualities most needed in these days. 


On Home Service 


And on 





\ ‘ i 
SS \. ~ ; \ 
Y “al Sa 











Nashcrete is being used extensively for the erection of 
Canteens, Hostels, and Dwellings, and for Dormitories, Schools 
and Day Nurseries. 


Service Abroad 


It is the most suitable for Hospitals, Rest Camps and Stores 
at home or overseas. 


Nashcrete Prefabrication offers the speediest possible erection of 
substantial hygienic buildings at the lowest possible expense of 
labour and finance. 


We should be glad to send our experts to discuss your particular 
problems and explain just how best you could take advantage of 
the opportunities this system offers. 


NASHCRETE 


T. F. NASH (INVESTMENT) LIMITED 


<<NASHCRETES UXBRIDGE ROAD, HAYES, 


MIDDLESEX. Phone: Hayes 1100. 





Offices, etc., at POOLE, CASTLEFORD, 
ROMFORD, LEICESTER and GLASGOW 
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BEACON 


METAL WINDOWS 


Further Outlook— 


—Unrestricted / 


The scope which Beacon Metal Windows offer to 
the Architect for broad and spacious treatment 
of Window Areas is practically unrestricted, so 
numerous and varied are the standard designs 
normally available. 





From the interior of buildings so equipped the 
outlook is correspondingly free from distracting 
features—a most valuable asset in both Commercial 
and Residential work. 


Only in the matter of supplies is the outlook, 
for the present, most definitely restricted to 
essential work and limited designs. 


However, with unlimited faith in the future, and 
the Architectural reconstruction which will then 
be undertaken, we are publishing in this Journal 
a series of advertisements commending Beacon 
Metal Windows and their possibilities to your 
serious consideration. 


JOHN THOMPSON 
BEACON WINDOWS LIMITED 


BEACON WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND LONDON OFFICE : 
IMPERIAL HOUSE 
KINGSWAY, W.C.2 





Telephone: BILSTON 41293 





Telegrams; WINDOWS, WOLVERHAMPTON 
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Magnification of diatoms 
in a drop of pond water. 


Let us look further into this ‘‘ matter.” 


Nature has so fashioned things as to bear the 
closest inspection, for, as a thinker once said, ““the 


. ‘ a8 ? . ” 
microscope truly magni 1€s miracles. 


Nature, intolerant of haphazard tolerances, works 


to fine limits. 


The firm of Reynolds follows her example — 
fashioning Aluminium Alloy structural members, 


worthy to take foremost place in peacetime 
reconstruction — intricate and accurate shapings 
that invite tests by ANY measuring instrument 


with the prefix of bi micro — is 





REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LTD. & REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS, LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 11 
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IN WAR AND IN- PEACE 
Haywards Building Specialities 
hold a leading place in the 
catalogue of trade essentials. 
Subject to Government 
priorities, they offer present 
service in the supply of the 
manufactures named and other 
purpose-made products, and 
they stand ready for the great 
work of reconstruction which 
will follow Victory. 


WE WORK WITH YOU 
FOR 


VIC LORY 


HAYWARDS LTD. 
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‘* CRETE-O-LUX ’’ AND 
IRON FRAME 
PAVEMENT LIGHTS 


‘REFORM’? ROOF GLAZING 
AND LANTERN LIGHTS 


METAL WINDOWS 
IRON AND STEEL STAIRS 
FIREPROOF AND A.R.P. DOORS 
VENTILATORS 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK 
Etc. Etc. 


Enquiries Invited 














UNION STREET, LONDON, S.E.1 Wait 
6035-6039 











Why not all Britain too? 


In the valleys of the Cotswolds a peculiar harmony is 
to be found between the works of man and the background of Nature. The English landscape, so frequently degraded by 
human settlement, here actually acquires from it an added charm. This pleasant influence is felt by every visitor—together 
with the rather mournful reflection, why is not all Britain like this too? .... The Cotswolds cannot be copied, but they 
should serve as an inspiration. A wise use of modern materials and methods will mean an altogether different relationship 
between town, highway, countryside. Makers of a material of the future, Celotex look with enthusiasm to the possibilities 


of the post-war world. CELOTEX LIMITED - STONEBRIDGE PARK - N.W.1IO 














WIFE AND MOTHER OF 


Like women of all ages. she will judge the new 


civilization by the quality of the house she 
has to live in. And this depends upon steps 


we take 





now. As makers of Gyproc products 
we are fully conscious of our own responsibility. 
We are spending much creative thought upon 
the immense possibilities of the products we 


supply. We are making big experiments—have 
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1960 


co-opted leading architects and technicians to 


work with us, and our efforts are producing 


results which promise amazing improvements in 


the lives of generations to come. 


GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 
“WESTFIELD,” UPPER SINGLEWELL ROAD, GRAV ESEND, KENT 


Telephone: Gravesend 4251-4. Telegrams: Gyproc, Gravesend. 
Glasgow Address: Gyproe Wharf, Shieldhall, Glasgow, 5.W.1. 
Telephone: Govan 614. Telegrams: Gyproc, Glasgow, 

Registered Office: 21 St. James's Square, London, S.W.1, 

Telephone: WHitehall 8021. 
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GIRLINGS #7. BEAMS 


DELIVERED on SITE 
| AT SHORT NOTICE 





















To help overcome the present 
timber and steel shortage, 
Girlings are maintaining a large 
output of their concrete Hollow 
Beam Floor and Roof Units at 
the addresses shown below. 
Delivered on the site at short 
notice, Girling precast Units 
are a concrete aid to the 
speedy, efficient, and economi- 
cal construction and repair of 
all essential buildings. 


Write for details to-day. 





LARGE OUTPUT 
MAINTAINED 








ae) GIRLINGS FERRO-CONCRETE CO., LTD. 


SOUTH: Great West Road, Feltham, Middlesex. "Phone : HOUnslow 1158. 





Eoacey)earse | 


<a : MIDLANDS : Rothwell, near Leeds. “Phone : Rothwell 3174 (Leeds Extension). 
BY APPOINTMENT 


SCOTLAND : Southbank Road, Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. ‘Phone : Kirkintilloch 1785. 
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OUTPUT::: BUILDING INDUSTRY 





sunnenieeee: THE WINTER 
: CURVE 
MUST BE 
KEPT 
UP 








Building Output always dropped in winter. That 
was in peacetime. In wartime the curve must be kept up 
in spite of blackout, in spite of weather conditions, in spite 
of reduced manpower. The Government building pro- 
gramme must be carried out to schedule. The Building 
Industry has accepted the challenge and every individual 
must play his part. 

Today more than ever it is a responsibility of 


management to help the men give of their best. 





@> Much illness, that @ must be prevented. The annual finan- @ may be a serious menace 
fruitful cause of absentce- cial loss to industry alone is estimated to production. Especially in 
ism, can be prevented. at £30,000,000. And four out of five camps and hostels, cleanli- 
Let ‘the nen’ know that accidents could be avoided. The mere ness takes on an added 

2 provision of safety devices is not enough importance. Cheerful light- 
a change out of wet ....they must be used. Explain to the ing and proper heating, and 


ciothing helps to prevent men that by a little care and forethought good hot meals go a long 
colds and their more they can protect themselves and their way towards keeping up 
serious consequences. mates from injury and disablement. health and spirits. 


Space presented to the Nation by Austins of East Ham Ltd. 
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Warm-hearted walls! 


WHEREVER A wooden building goes up, 
whether for army or civilian or storage use, 
wind and -damp come creeping around to 
destroy the comfort and security of what- 
ever lives within... 

Line all wooden walls—and roofs — 
with 13—CO waterproof kraft! No wet or 
damp gets past the close-knit fibres of 
IBECO, impregnated with bitumen in the 
process of making. 

No extremes of temperature will ‘sweat 
out’’ the bitumen from iseco. It has no 
fragile skin of proofing to break down with 
handling, folding or stretching. It is water- 


proof to start with and it stays waterproof. 
It has excellent insulating properties against 
heat and cold. It is completely light-proof. 
There are four weights, and the lightest 
costs round about twopence a square yard. 

Use it in air-raid shelters, too; under 
wallpaper on damp walls ; beneath parquet 
where moisture is suspected. It spells 
shillings’ worth of insurance against pounds’ 
worth of damage and discomfort. 

iBECO is British-made (remember that 
in war-time !) and is in steady production all 
the time. Technical details, samples and 
prices on request. 


sone 
waTerRPROOF [BECO xrart paper 


Dedede 


MADE BY C. DAVIDSON & SONS LTD: MUGIE MOSS, BUCKSBURN, ABERDEENSHIRE 
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No. 8—Insulight Glass Bricks 





Insulight Glass Bricks are hollow translucent units, made in two halves 
and sealed together, forming bricks which can be laid in the ordinary way. 





=TYPES 


P.B.1 


8” x 43” 3%”. Surface 
pattern of {” convex ribs 
carried vertically on both 
exterior faces and hori- 
zontally on both interior 
faces. Approximate 
weight 4 Ibs. 5 ozs. 


P.B.2 


53”x 52°33". Surface 
pattern of 4” convex ribs 
carried vertically on both 
exterior faces and hori- 
zontally on both interior 
faces. Approximate 
weight 3 Ibs. 11 ozs. 


P.B.2. 
Corner Brick : 


Surface pattern of 4” 
convex ribs carried ver- 
tically on both exterior 
faces and horizontally 
on both interior faces. 
Sema weight 
3 Ibs. 10 ozs. 











P.B.32 


72° x 72" x33”. Surface 
pattern of 4” convex ribs 
carried vertically on both 
exterior faces and hori- 
zontally on both interior 
faces. Approximate 
weight 6 lbs. 


P.B.32. 
Corner Brick 


Surface pattern of 4” 
convex ribs carried ver- 
tically on both exterior 
faces and horizontally 
on both interior faces. 
Approximare weight 
7 Ibs. 10 ozs. 


P.B.3 


72° x 72" » 3%”. Surface 
pattern of 1}” concave 
ribs carried on both in- 
terior faces, running 
vertically on one face 
and horizontally on the 
other. Both exterior 
faces are smooth. Ap- 
proximate weight 6 Ibs. 


P.B.3. 
Corner Brick 


Surface pattern of 1” 
concave ribs carried on 
both interior faces, run- 
ning vertically on one 
face and horizontally on 
the other. Both exterior 
faces are smooth. Ap- 
proximate weight 7 Ibs. 
10 ozs. 








USES 


Eminently suitable for 
external or internal 
walls, for staircase 
lights, panels, bays, 
partitions ; for flat or 
curved surfaces; for 
any position where a 
diffused all-over light 
is required: or light 
combined with privacy. 


ADVANTAGES 


Thermal Insulation. 
Reduced condensation. 
Little maintenance 
required. 

Sound Insulation. 
Hygienic surface. 

Fire resisting (classified 
Grade D under the 
British Standard Defi- 
nitions No. 476, as a 
fire-resisting building 
material). 








FIXING 


Insulight Glass Bricks are non-load bear- 
ing units which will carry their own weight 
with a wide safety factor up to any prac- 
tical height, but because of wind pressures 
and other stresses it is necessary to put 
an intermediate support in panels over 
20 ft. high or 120 ft. super. Very wide panels 
require an expansion joint every 20 ft. 


Mortar 


A fairly ‘dry and fatty mortar is advisable 
as the Glass Bricks are non-absorbent. 
The best mix has been found to be 4 parts 
(by volume) sand, 1 part Portland Cement 
and | part Slaked Lime putty, mixed fairly 
dry. The sand should be clean Builders’ 
sand free from gravel. Slaked Lime putty 
has been found to be more fatty and there- 
fore preferable to hydrated lime (i.e. dry 
lime or bag lime). 


Pointing 
The face of the joints may be struck back 
and smoothed during the erection or they 


may be raked out and later pointed up 
with Snowcrete, Colourcrete or similar 
materials. A “keyed” joint formed with 
a or jointing tool is the finish mostly 
used. 

An alternative method of adding “‘colour”’ 
to a panel is to paint the joints with a good 
oil paint or aluminium paint after the 
mortar is quite dry. This method should 
only be used on internal panels. 


Reinforcement 


Reinforcing strips should be built in every 
third to every fifth course according to the 
size and position of the panel. The ends 
should pass through the clearance joint 
and be built into or secured to the main 
structure. ‘‘Exmet” 23in. wide No. 20 
gauge expanded metal has been found 
most suitable for this purpose. 


Clearance Joints 


The top and both vertical edges of every 
panel must be built free of the main 
structure—except for the reinforcement— 
to avoid risk of settlement, load or ex- 


pansion strains affecting the panel. A $ in. 
clearance is advisable and this should be 
kept free of any spillings of mortar and 
be filled with a non-hardening material. 
Our Griponex mastic has been found most 
suitable for filling the clearance joints on 
exterior panels and Gripon 10.10.N. for 
interior panels. There are, however, 
many non-hardening bituminous and 
other compositions on the market. 
Wherever possible the top and ends 
should be built into a “recess” to 
provide stability not otherwise obtain- 
able owing to the clearance joints. This 
recess should be 4} in. wide by 1 in. 
deep, allowing 4 in. clearance and } in. 
cover over the face of the glass brick with 
js in. play on either face, and this also 
should be pointed with a non-hardening 
composition. Only small internal panels 
should be built into a “‘ rebated ”’ joint, 
i.e. recessed | in. on one face only, as a 
plain ‘‘butt” with no cover on the face to 
provide stability is not generally advised, 
and schemes requiring this type of joint 
should be submitted to our Technical De- 
partment before allowing the job to go on. 


This is published by Pilkington Brothers Limited, of St. Helens, Lancashire, whose Technical Department 
is always available for consultation regarding the properties and uses of glass in architecture. 


LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 63 PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4281 
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‘‘ That is the great virtue of vaulting—it is a law-giver to an entire design.” Not many Victorian churches 
were vaulted throughout. Pearson’s St. John’s, Red Lion Square, was one of them, a dignified, exquisitely 
poised interior developed on an ingenious plan to cope without any loss of usable space with an extremely 
awkward site. Some original drawings of the church are preserved at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, by whose courtesy we are able to reproduce two of them, the interior here, and the exterior on 
p- 31. The church was severely damaged in one of last spring’s air raids, one of the most deplorable 
casualties amongst nineteenth-century buildings. In an article beginning opposite, Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
discusses four of the best Victorian churches in London that became casualties at the same time: this one, 
Pugin’s St. George’s, Southwark ; Butterfield’s St. Alban’s, Holborn; and Street’s St. John’s, Kennington. 
The damage done to them may be severe, but much could be saved, and—in the case of St. John’s, Red 
Lion Square, this would be especially desirable—restored. However, authorities and the public still take 
shockingly little interest in even the best of nineteenth-century architecture. Nothing protects such 


churches from becoming the victims of demolition gangs, who set to work without sufficiently responsible 


instructions, and with no knowledge of the vandalism they may be guilty of. 
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The extent of damage done by bombing to buildings of the Middle Ages and the 
Wren period has to an alarming degree paralysed public concern about what has 
happened to the architecture of the last two centuries. Of the loss of Victorian 
buildings in particular hardly anything is given in the papers beyond the bare 
facts, even when the very best are destroyed. The following article is a tribute to 
four of the most important London churches of the nineteenth century, the work 
of four of the most important architects of their age, which were all destroyed 


at approximately the same moment. 


They were less known than they 


deserved, and the damage inflicted upon them has remained unnoticed by the 


majority of those interested in architecture. 





PUGIN (1812-52). 


Faces are as dated as buildings. 


_ BUTTERFIELD (1814-1900). 


STREET (1824-81). 


PEARSON (1817-98). 


Pugin was the belated Romantic, a sensitive Peruginesque face against a 


background with medieval emblems (reproduced by the courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery) ; Butter- 
field, the austere champion of Anglo-Catholicism and friend of the Cambridge Camden men, one of the ‘‘ hards,”’ 
as Lethaby used to say; and Street and Pearson the scholars, no less religious than Pugin and Butterfield, 
conscientious and industrious, but of a more antiquarian, less self-certain frame of mind. 


Four Gothic Revival Casualties 


OOD Victorian architecture may still 
/ be caviare to the general, but needs by 

now no apology with critics who think 
for themselves. Like most things that are 
being destroyed by the enemy it may become 
indignantly over-valued, but there can be no 
doubt that four such churches as St. George’s 
Cathedral, Southwark ; St. Alban’s, Holborn ; 
St. John’s, Kennington ; and St. John’s, Red 
Lion Square, were monuments it is very sad 
to have lost. 

St. George’s Cathedral, built between 1840 
and 1848 from designs by the great Pugin, was 
an early and important specimen of neo- 
medievalism. In St. Alban’s, Holborn, built 
between 1859 and 1863, William Butterfield 
displayed admirably the style he had evolved 
for the special needs of his fellow Anglo- 
catholics. George Edmund Street built St. 
John’s, Kennington between 1870 and 1874 in 
a manner no less accordant with Anglo-catholic 
tenets, but with less architectural dogmatism 
and greater elegance. The building of this 


church was followed almost at once by that of 


St. John’s, Red Lion Square, designed by 
John Loughborough Pearson, and consecrated 
in 1878. Pearson may have had less force than 
Butterfield, less facility than Street, but his 
skill in architectural combination and con- 
struction made this church the most valuable 
of the four. 

Pugin once said sadly that his life had been 
spent designing grand buildings and producing 


By 


poor ones. To this some hostile protestant—it 
may have been Ruskin—retorted that “ he 
starved his roof-tree to gild his altar.” Certainly 
at Southwark the altar was carved and coloured 
and the timber roof was thin and bare. Till it 
was burnt, however, this roof was sufficiently 
strong and weatherproof: and whatever in a 
church must be starved should hardly be the 
instrument of its central rite. 

Building for catholics in a country whose 
wealth was in protestant hands, Pugin had 
to build cheaply or not build at all. His 
method of building cheaply was to subdivide 
his plans into relatively narrow parts needing 
no great height of wall or breadth of roof-span. 
At first he hoped to escape from this necessity 
at Southwark, and planned a lofty cruciform 
cathedral of the traditional English kind. 
Soon, however, it became clear that he must 
be content to follow the more modest example 
set by the preaching orders in the late middle 
ages: that he must enclose a large area with 
walls of moderate height and cover it with 
three parallel and similar roofs, all springing 
from one level. 

As built, therefore, St. George’s Cathedral 
consisted of an oblong rectangle, divided into 
three longitudinally by two rows of pillars, 
seven on either side. Each row supported a 
series of eight continuous arches, and close 
above the crowns of these arches came the 
roofs. At the altar end of this rectangle was a 
short chancel flanked by chapels ; at the opposite 


A. S. 





Goodhart-Rendel 


end was the unfinished stump of a great tower, 
through which was the main entrance. 
Roofs are gone, but the stonework mostly 


St. George’s Roman Catholic Cathedral in 
St. George's Street off Westminster Bridge 
Road was begun by Pugin as a parish 
church in 1840. The upper part of the 
tower and the spire were never built. 
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Pugin’s St. George’s, 
Southwark 


remains, and a visitor to-day can look through 
the great doorway down an open avenue 
formed by the arcades and ended by the lofty 
chancel arch framing the east wall of the 
chancel. Through the arcades can be seen the 
side walls with their elaborately traceried, and 
now glassless, windows. This perspective view 
is one of great beauty, preserving, as it does, 
the best characteristic of the unruined church 
—its rich simplicity. Pillars and arches are 
subtly carved and moulded, window tracery 
is diverse and complicated, yet the broad 
design is uninterrupted by any of those needless 
variations to which Victorian architects were 
mostly so much addicted. 

The exterior of St. George’s Cathedral was 
not so good as the interior. It was into the 
design of the steeple that Pugin had thrown 
all his power, and that steeple never got 
beyond its lowest storey. The aisle—that on 
the gospel side—which faces the street has 
heavy pinnacled buttresses and a _ traceried 
parapet; both rather mechanically designed 
and over magnificent for an unvaulted building 
of slight construction. The windows are 
subdivided into lights too many and too narrow. 
The material of the walls is yellow brick of 
poor colour and texture. Internally the archi- 
tecture of St. George’s was good for any period, 
externally it is merely good for 1840. 

The stones of St. George’s may stand, but 
gone for ever is its beautiful coloured glass and 
also most of its furniture. Pugin’s pre-eminence 
as a glass designer is insufficiently recognized, 
and the loss of his superb heraldic windows in 
the Houses of Parliament has been insufficiently 
deplored. Perhaps the two best windows of 
his now remaining are the east window at 
St. Andrew’s, Neasden, and that at The Sacred 
Heart, Henley-on-Thames, both removed from 
positions elsewhere, though fortunately there 
are still many others. Using glass of a quality 
that would now be thought intolerably poor, 
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Pugin’s church had a surprisingly fine interior, of rich sim- 
plicity, a quality rare in Victorian religious architecture. The 
fire destroyed the roofs, and most of the furnishings and glass 


designed by Pugin. 


The walls, however, and the arcades which 


are modelled on the pattern of the Austin Friars’ Church, 


remain. 


entrusting his cartoons to craftsmen to whom 
he had to teach everything, he obtained results 
that in their kind have never been surpassed. 
The Southwark glass, like that in most church 
windows, was seldom cleaned, and therefore 
darkened the church more than was pleasant. 
Nothing else could be reasonably said against 
it, and its beauties were many. 

Pugin was a neo-medievalist, holding that 
the new Christian order the world must establish 
would be a perfection of all that had been best 
in the Middle Ages. Butterfield was a revolu- 
tionary, holding that the Anglican conception 
of Church and State could build a new order 
upon an Anglo-catholic foundation. Both 
abhorred the words and deeds of the Renaissance, 
but both held unconsciously the Renaissance 
concept that the style of a building could be 
arbitrarily pre-ordained by its architect. For 
Pugin, with his nostalgia for the saintly past, 
old forms were sufficient ; he expressed what 
was in him by means of mouldings, traceries and 
carvings as completely systematized as those 
of the Five Orders. True, he was greatly 
occupied with the relation of these architectural 
details to the facts of construction, but he 
acknowledged no new problems and sought 
no new solutions. 

Butterfield, on the other hand, brought into 
his designing a philosophy essentially of his 
time. He built churches for High Church 
clergymen who held that the reformed Church 
of England must test every catholic practice 
by its own notion of authority, and re-adopt 
only those that satisfied this test. His churches 
must bear exactly the relation to those of 
medizval England that his neo-catholicism 
bore to catholicism itself. They must contain 
no outward tokens of that part of the faith 
which High Churchmen rejected, they must 
express to the full that part of the faith which 
High Churchmen retained. Furthermore, he 
had extraordinary scruples about architectural 


“reality”? and an almost puritan dread of 
elegance. Materials coloured by nature must 
always be preferred to materials coloured by 
paint, and forms that were harsh and stimu- 
lating to those that were graceful and delicate. 

St. Alban’s, Holborn, long regarded by many 
as the headquarters of Anglo-catholicism, now 
stands roofless and searred, its accumulation 
of rich furniture destroyed, its bones starkly 
displayed. Yet the uncompromising spirit of 
Butterfield is everywhere immanent, perhaps 
more obviously so than when Bodley’s great 
reredos and Mr. Comper’s towering font-canopy 
softened with their profuse ornament the 
asperity of their surroundings. The size of the 
church is considerable, its design admirably 
simple. A tall clerestoried nave with lean-to 
aisles stretches between a broad short chancel 
and a species of narthex carried up as a huge 
western tower. The wall surfaces are of 
brickwork patterned in colour, and the archi- 
tectural details are worked in stone. All the 
design is marked by ascetic nobility ; and the 
grandeur of the tower is very striking both 
within and without. There is nothing here to 
captivate the eye but very much to satisfy 
and delight the mind. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century 


- most Anglican churches had only one altar. 


Nave-aisles accordingly could end eastward 
only in blank walls or in vestries or organ- 
chambers. To these Butterfield always refused 
to give the form of chapels, although most of 
his contemporaries were less scrupulous than he. 
Yet without some form of chapels or transepts 
opening into nave-aisles and chancel, the altar 
must be invisible from the greater part of 
the nave-aisles. Street, a church architect 
even more prolific than Butterfield, experi- 
mented constantly toward the solution of this 
difficulty. His favourite method was that of 
tapering a very broad nave by canted walls 


continued on page 30 
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St. Alban’s, built in 1859-63, is one of the few widely known nineteenth 
century churches in London. This is due more to its intimate con- 
nection with the Anglo-Catholic movement of the sixties and seventies 
than to its undeniably forceful architectural character. Butterfield 
believed in the use of materials coloured by nature to create by their 
contrasts an impression of almost barbaric magnificence. There is 
nothing elegant in this interior except for the reredos by William 
Dyce, the ‘* Nazarene”? amongst English Early-Victorian painters. 


Butterfield’s St. Alban’s, Holborn 
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The tower is the most imposing 
feature of St. Alban’s—bold, sturdy 
and original, ascetic in detail, harsh 
in outline and overpowering in its 
sheer height when looked at from 
the west. The roofs and most of 
the patterns on the walls have gone, 
but the walls themselves and the 
tower remain. Their pure architect- 
ural vigour seems almost enhanced 
by the silenceimposed upon the some- 
what demonstrative decoration. 








into a chancel of smaller span, terminating 
his relatively narrow nave-aisles in large 
arches that gave into spaces open at the sides 
to the chancel itself. 


This he did with great success at St. John’s, 
Kennington, a church whose lack of clerestory 
might have reminded us in some degree of 
Pugin’s St. George’s. At St. John’s, however, 
the disparity in breadth between nave and 
aisles was much greater than at St. George’s ; 
indeed the aisles were mere adjuncts, roofed 
by lean-tos. St. John’s, like St. George’s, 
depended for most of its architectural effect 
upon its handsome nave arcades and traceried 
windows ; but it was as sumptuous in detail 
as St. George’s was frugal. The poor stock- 
brick of the older church contrasts with the 
younger one’s red brickwork of exceptionally 
good quality; and the unfinished steeple of 
the one with the noble tower and spire of the 
other. Both steeples were planned in the 
normal position west of the nave, that at 
St. John’s being narrower than the nave, 
which was of exceptional breadth. The design 
of the steeple is by Street’s son, Arthur, but 
it is believed that in making it he followed his 
father’s intentions. Street disliked spreading 
the outlines of towers with deep buttresses 
and at St. John’s the steeple rises almost sheer 
from the ground to the springing of the spire. 
The spire, moreover, is short in relation to 
the height of the tower it stands upon; and 
this is in accordance with Street’s almost 
invariable practice. 


In St. John’s was a great deal of decoration, 
including an elaborate reredos by Bodley 
which fitted very badly into Street’s noble 
apse. In contrast with St. Alban’s, Holborn— 
that church of the slums—it was a church of 
the suburbs, suggesting prosperity without 
any excessive display. True, its parish con- 
tained within its boundaries the once notorious 
“Sultan Street area’ but the greater part of 
its congregation was spread fairly easily and 
comfortably over the ground. 


In the other St. John’s this article is written 
to commemorate—St. John’s, Red Lion 
Square—there were congested surroundings 
and poverty that huddled nearly up to the 
church’s door. The site was irregular and 
completely covered by a plan as ingenious as 
any contrived for the crowded City by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Here, as at Kennington, 
there was a broad nave and a relatively narrow 
chancel, but the one was not tapered into the 
other. Instead, the nave arcade was returned 
in the form of two narrow arches on either side 
of the chancel arch and in the same plane 
with it. The rest of the complex plan can only 
be learnt from a drawing; it was extra- 
ordinarily ingenious and picturesque, although 
cut up into parts many of which seemed a 
little “* below life size.” The primary beauty 
of the lovely interior was the vaulting, not 
only in itself but in the discipline it imposed 
upon the whole of the substructure. 





That is the great virtue of vaulting—it is a 
lawgiver to an entire design, and if the design 
be lawless the vault falls. At St. John’s, Red 


FOUR GOTHIC REVIVAL CASUALTIES 





St. John’s, Vassall Road, Ken- 
nington, was built in 1870-74. Its 
tall tower, rising almost sheer from 
the ground to the springing of the 
comparatively short spire, is in the 
main undamaged. The wide nave 
has canted walls to the easternmost 
bay, a typical Street device to 
arrive at a smooth transition to the 
choir. 


Street’s St. John’s, 


Kennington 


Lion Square, every pillar and wall told of 
thrust and counterthrust exquisitely poised ; 
nothing was either too heavy or too light; 
all had the inevitable beauty of a healthy 
young animal. Clayton and Bell’s stained 
glass was beautiful, the lace-like chancel 
screen was beautiful, in all the furniture and 
decoration there was no false note. But the 
beauty above all others was that of the skeleton 
shaft and rib, rising and combining into the 
harmonious overarching roof. 

continued on page 32 
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St. John’s, Red Lion Square (1874-78), was Pearson’s masterpiece in London. Its 
interior, illustrated in the frontispiece to this issue, is a tour de force, the ingenuity 
of which only architects can fully appreciate. How magnificent its exterior would 
have been had the tower, with its spire, ever been completed the original drawings 
at the Royal Institute of British Architects—reproduced here by the courtesy of the 
Institute—can show. The detail is more correctly Early English than anything the 
earlier nineteenth century would have been able to do. Yet the church is by no 
means a copy or an imitation. The execution in brick, the placing at a street corner 
wedged in between houses on the north and the west, and above all the picturesque 
grouping are most conspicuously Victorian. Designers of the thirteenth century 
would probably have disliked all this, but any architect of an age interested in the 
problem of combining the dignified with the picturesque might have been proud of 
Pearson’s composition. Those to-day who believe in the free arrangement of blocks 
will find it worth their while to follow carefully Pearson’s sequence of the chancel 
with the two turrets, the South-East chapel with its two minute turrets and then the 
rise up to the tower and spire. The top photograph on the right shows the crossing, 
the one below the vaults underneath a side chapel. 


Pearson’s St. John’s, Red Lion Square 
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St. John’s is now wrecked beyond all hope ; 
its arches fallen, its walls twisted and rent. 
Ordinarily it would seem unwise to reproduce 
in this age a building shaped to the fancy of 
another age. But if a church should still be 
needed in Red Lion Square, where is the 
Pearson of to-day who could equal the merit 
of the church that was? If drawings of that 


exist, drawings complete enough to make its 
re-creation possible ; if the Anglican toleration 
of obstructed complex plans still persists, as 
recent designs seem to indicate; there could 
be no better work of architectural piety than 
that of recapturing for the future this treasure 
that enemy action has now hurled into the 
past. 








P earson’s 


Top, St. John’s, Red 
Lion Square, from 
the south-east in its 
bombed state, but be- 
fore a second period 
of demolition work 
took place. The beau- 
tifully detailed Early 
English arcades and 
windows are clearly 
visible on the photo- 
graph. So are the 
springings of the ribs. 
For here — rare in 
Victorian —architec- 
ture—were rib-vaults 
sensitively designed 
and competently 
built, over nave and 
chancel, aisles and 
chapels. Yet they 
were brought down 
by high explosives, 
leaving the walls in a 
state that made im- 
mediate measures 
necessary. But these 
were not taken. Left, 
the nave and _ the 
south-east chapel, 
both in the spectacular 
condition in which 
they were last October. 


St. John’s, 


Red Lion Square 
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HOUSE AT BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN EKIN DINDWIDDIE, ARCHITECT 


ALBERT H. HILL, 


Berkeley, the Harvard of 
California, lies opposite San 
Francisco, on the mainland 
side. There is hardly a 
break now between Oakland 
and Berkeley. The house 
has an unimpeded view to 
the west down over the bay 
of San Francisco behind 
John Galen Howard’s uni- 
versity buildings. Sather 
Tower, the campanile, is 
clearly visible in 2. 


As the site slopes steeply 
down to the west, the archi- 
tect has chosen a gradated 
plan which enables him to 
keep close to the ground on 
both floors and achieve in a 
house of only one living 
room and two bedrooms a 
surprising variety of spatial 
effects. The entrance lies 
on the hillside and is reached 
by a drive that comes round 


PHILIPP E. JOSEPH, ASSOCIATES 





1, general view from the south illustrating the contrast of one heavy 
fieldstone wall against light timber walls. On the top floor there is 
a trellis for vines in front of the bedrooms, on the main floor a wide 
terrace by the side of the living room. 2, also from the south, shows 
the campus of the Californian State University and the bay of San 
Francisco in the background. 





from the left to the back of 
: the house, leading straight 
on into the garage. Six 
steps bring the visitor to the 
door—in size and position 
curiously insignificant. The 
hall, small and tapering to 
the left, gives access to the 
bedrooms with a combined 
bath and lavatory (the only 
one in the house) in between. 
The staircase is opposite the 
entrance and goes straight 
down into the large living 
room. The dining corner is 
separated by a curved cur- 
tain. The west wall of the 
room has a band of windows 
right across. The south wall 
is glass throughout and has a 
door to the spacious south 
terrace. The kitchen lies in 
the north-east corner behind 
the dining compartment. All 
its equipment is built in. 
It has a_ special service 
entrance with steps down 
from behind the garage. 
The back wall of living 
room and terrace is field- 
stone left in the rough, in 
the technique which Le Cor- 
busier introduced some 
twelve years ago in the Cité 
Universitaire. It provides an 
effective contrast with the 
red pine boarding, stained 
a greyish green, of the other 
walls. Only the front wall 
of the bedroom, shaded by 
an open trellis for vines 
growing down from tubs on 
the roof, has the boarding 
stained a greyish gold and 
the timbers vertical instead 
of horizontal. Sashes and 
mullions are greyish blue. 
The silvery grey of the tall 

















3, the interesting western elevation of the living room. A 

o hood against the early afternoon sun shades the window band 
below. It is supported by slanting uprights which are, above 

Se { the window cill, reduced to a graceful chamfered section. The 
wall is boarded red pine stained a greyish green to blend with the 

ee colour of the leaves of the tall eucalyptus tree behind the house 
EN ‘ in the south-east corner. The windows of splayed out glass 
| 3 command an unimpeded view of the university buildings and the 

















Pale bay. The terrace lies behind the living room. There are 
neighbouring houses on the right and the left, but the luxuriant 


1] =p) Ir Californian vegetation screens them off effectively. 
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me, GROUND FLOOR 


eucalyptus tree behind the 
house in the south blends 
subtly with the shades of 
the woodwork. 

The front wall of the 
living room has a timber 
hood on slanting cantilevered 
wooden supports. Inside 
the room the ceiling above 
the fireplace is lower to 
give this part more intimacy. 
The lowering is obtained 
by carrying the bedroom 


block on the first floor for- 
ward into the living room 
space (cf. section). The 
narrowly spaced poles which 
stand between the fireplace 
corner and the lower end 
of the staircase are remini- 
scent of a favourite motif in 
Voysey and Mackintosh 
houses. Then, as now, the 
motif helps to achieve 
separation without abandon- 
ing spatial unity. 








FIRST FLOOR 























4, the entrance, on the upper floor at the back, with the garage straight 
on in the background and the door to the house a few steps down on 
the left. Sashes and mullions are painted a greyish blue. The walls 
are greyish green. 5, the ply-boarded staircase down from the entrance 
into the living room. 6, the terrace with the living room behind. 
The contrasting treatment of timber throughout the house—flat 
horizontal boarding outside, flush sheets on the staircase, reeding along 
the bedroom wall above the terrace—is especially pleasant. 
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The main floor contains the living room, 7, 
with its dining corner cut off, if desired, 
by a curved curtain. The windows face west, 
the terrace south. Again the variety of 
timbers is most effective, the pine floors, the 
reeded face of the lowered fireplace part of the 
room, and the poles of circular section which 
indicate a separation between the fireplace part 
and the staircase (cf. groundplan). Most of the 
furniture is of the Finnish Aalto make. Yet 
the Persian rugs do not look out of place. 
8, another view of the living room taken from 
the opposite direction. It shows the curtain 
that screens off the dining corner. 








_ The bedrooms, 9, face west, i.e., town, univers- 
ity and bay. The bedroom furniture (except 
for the chair) was designed by the architects. 


The kitchen, 10, lies to the north-east. It has a 
separate service entrance hidden by the 
wall on the right of the sink. The furniture, 
with the exception, of course, of the standard 
refrigerator,is all built inand all of one height. 
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a note on Sir Joshua Reynolds 


who 


By Nikolaus Pevsner 


HE Church of England and Sir Joshua 

Reynolds are about the most English 

phenomena in the history of England. In 
what other part of the world could one conceive 
a church keeping peace and goodwill amongst 
its members with a dogma essentially protestant 
and a cult essentially catholic, and with bishops 
whose uninterrupted sequence back to St. Peter 
as one of its fundamental tenets, while the King 
as its Summus Episcopus appoints them at the 
suggestion of the Prime Minister. It is all disarm- 
ingly illogical and only understandable as a 


compromise accepted because of its eminent 
adaptability and _ practicability, by the most 
compromising, the most adaptable, the most 


practical of all nations. 

Disarmingly illogical Sir Joshua Reynolds is, too. 
This is the verdict to which the respectful yet 
baffled, sometimes enchanted, sometimes amused 
and sometimes annoyed student of his work is led 
who entrusts himself to the guidance of the recently 
published monograph* by Mr. Ellis Waterhouse. 

Mr. Waterhouse is excellent at tracing the 
changing sources of Reynolds’s inspiration as a 
painter and a theorist, and at analysing the 
contents and significance of the Discourses. But 
he does not elucidate the contrast between what 
Reynolds said and what he did—Roman (just 
the reverse of the Church of England) in his dogma, 
Northern in his practice. The Discourses lead up 
to a magnificent panegyric of Michelangelo. But 
is there a more poignant contrast imaginable than 
that between the accomplished, intelligent, en- 
lightened, sociable first president of the Royal 
Academy and the fiercely struggling, rude, fanatic, 
solitary painter of the Sistine ceiling and the Last 
Judgment ; between Reynolds’s clear and some- 
what shallow Discourses and Michelangelo’s sombre, 
throbbing sonnets? Reynolds must have been 
aware of this conflict. On rare occasions he 
admitted it. As a rule, however, he is satisfied 


* Ellis K. Waterhouse: Reynolds (English Master 
Painters. Edited by Herbert Read. Vol. I.) Kegan Paul, 


Trench Trubner and Co. 
of illustrations. 


1941. 126 pp. of text and 300 pp. 
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Heritage of Compromise 


died one hundred and fifty years 


Lady Sarah Banbury 
sacrificing to the 
Graces. Painted in 
1765 in what Mr. 
Waterhouse calls Sir 
Joshua’s ** Public 
Face’’ manner. 


with recommending to the students the Grand 
Style of religious, historical and mythological 
painting, and at the same time painting the 
portraits of the English aristocracy of birth and 





Lady Mary Bruce, Duchess of Richmond. Painted in 


1765-67. One of the outstanding examples of Sir 
Joshua’s art as a painter of intimate portraits. The 
author of this article tries to answer the puzzling question, 
how it can have been possible for the same painter, during 
the same years, to paint pictures like the Duchess, of 
Richmond and Lady Banbury. 


brain of his day. The way out of this conflict 
which he found for himself, or rather adopted for 
himself—for Rembrandt and many Dutch and 








French painters of the age of Louis XIV had done 
the same before Reynolds—is curious and highly 
characteristic. He endeavours to raise the portrait 
on to the plane of the Grand Style by providing 


it with a few of the attributes of the latter. 
Mr. Waterhouse points out very convincingly that 
this was first and chiefly done by him for exhibition 
pictures—pictures, that is, by which Reynolds 
wished to convince his public of the elevated 
cultural status that should no longer be denied 
the English painter. Thus the first regular art 
exhibitions ever held in England, the foundation 
of the Royal Academy and the allegorical or 
mythological portraits turn out to be only different 
expressions of the same primarily social and not 
zesthetical intention. 

Artists and connoisseurs have indulged of late 
—under the influence of Impressionism, no doubt— 
in unrestrained praise of Gainsborough at the 
expense of Reynolds. This seems one-sided if not 
narrow-minded. It cannot be denied that 
Sir Joshua was one of the most influential European 
artists of his age and that besides being—to 
postpone an answer to the real question for a 
moment—at least one of the best English painters 
of the eighteenth century (this even the staunchest 
Gainsboroughians would admit) he was a polished 
and lucid writer, the president of the Royal 
Academy and a celebrated conversational partner 
of Dr. Johnson, Burke, Gibbon and Oliver 
Goldsmith. It is rare enough for the president of 
an academy to be one of the best artists of his 
time, rarer still for a good painter to be also a 
good writer, extremely rare for a painter to be 
able to hold his own amongst the thinkers and 
poets of an age—but all these qualities together 
in one man are to be found in Reynolds alone. 

His most representational portraits suffer from 
this, one might say. They are not as exclusively 
peinture as Gainsborough’s. Yet Reynolds was 
fully capable of purely painterly achievements too. 
A portrait such as that of Lady Bruce is as ex- 
quisitely painted and as intimately characterized 
as any Chardin. The psychological insight in 
Reynolds’s Dr. Johnson at the National Gallery 








or his Laurence Sterne, his Baretti, his Joshua 
Sharpe is admirable. The lightness of touch 
and the delicacy of colouring in his Nelly 
O’Brien at the Wallace Collection or his Miss 
Cocks with her niece at Kenwood is matched 
only by Gainsborough and Tiepolo. The point 
is that Reynolds wanted more than _ that. 
What made him paint Lady Sarah Banbury in 
the act of sacrificing to the Graces ? It is not easy 
for us to reproduce the frame of mind conceiving 
this type of portrait, the frame of mind demanding 
it, and the frame of mind appreciating it. The 
processes involved are by no means strictly logical. 
The sitter wanted a portrait, an accepted domestic 
commodity of the wealthier classes in those days, 
very much as a conservatory was in Victorian 
times. The portrait had to be a good likeness ; 
but it was flattering to be raised by undated 
costume and Neo-Classic paraphernalia to the 
station of something superhuman. It was equally 
flattering to be silently accepted as one who can 
respond to allusions of ancient mythology. The 
painter on his part liked to show himself versed in 
Greek scholarship. He thereby asserted his social 
claims, and at the same time his wit. For the 
duplicity of meaning—Lady Sarah, yet a Greek 
virgin—could only be relished by the refined and 
sophisticated. There is a distinct element of 
snobbery in this attitude, but also a just intellectual 
pretension. The first comes out clearly in 
Gainsborough’s Blue Boy in his van Dyck dress, 
in all probability an ironmonger’s son, the second 
in such equivocal portraits of children as Reynolds’s 
Master Crewe as Henry VIII or his Infant Johnson. 
If you cannot feel the tension: A little boy—yet 
Holbein’s Henry VIII, or: a baby—yet the great 
Dr. Johnson, such pictures are lost on you. 

It is in this context that the student of 
architecture may have a useful contribution to 
make. In England the study of the history of 


art and of architecture are usually kept wholly 
apart—much to the detriment of both. As a 
rule the historian of painting (not Mr. Waterhouse) 
is solely interested in biographical data (a glaring 
example is Mr. Whitley’s Gainsborough, in which 
not a word is said on the style of Gainsborough’s 
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paintings), and the historian of architecture (but 
not, for example, Prior and Lethaby) in technical 
facts. Thus general problems of style are 
often overlooked—and parallels of architecture 
and painting even more often. 

Now if one takes any of the large English 
country houses of Reynolds’s day, Kenwood for 
example, built, in the very years in which Reynolds 
painted Lady Banbury and Lady Bruce, by 
Robert Adam, who died less than one month after 
Reynolds, at about the same age as Reynolds, 
one will find exactly the same contradictions 
and the same resulting compromise, though more 
successfully concealed. There is the pleasurable 
contrast between the frankly artificial classicism 
of the building and the garden mildly suggestive 
of untrimmed nature, of the happy dreams of 
sensibility and the arcadian landscape of Claude. 
There is the raising of the house from a commodity 
to a monument of social pretension, the associa- 
tional value of Neo-Classical form, the subtle 
snobbery. Gainsborough stands for the con- 
veniently planned, unassuming, yet esthetically 
perfect, Georgian town house, whereas Sir Joshua 
stands for the representational domestic architec- 
ture of the eighteenth century, far more ambitious 
and hardly less suecessful—though successful more 
in the achievement of a compromise than of 
perfection. 

Now—and this strikes one as especially illuminat- 
ing and entertaining—the same exactly is true of 
Mr. Waterhouse’s book. It is the best book on 
Reynolds brought out within the last generation, 
the result of many years of research and patient 
compilation, consisting of 360 excellently printed 
and generously sized illustrations, a large number 
never before photographed and _ published, a 
chronological catalogue of 45 pages, registering 
approximately 1,200 pictures, and an introduc- 
tory text. This unfortunately is only 17 pages 
long—far too short for what Mr. Waterhouse has 
to say and could have easily said on 75 pages, 
the amount of space given to the introduction by 
Mr. Shirley in his new Bonington book, the com- 
panion volume to Mr. Waterhouse’s Reynolds. 
Thus Mr. Waterhouse’s book cannot be as final an 


OF COMPROMISE 


appreciation of Reynolds’s art as, for example, Roger 
Fry’s early book is of Giovanni Bellini’s. Nor is it 
a catalogue raisonné proper as were Hofstede de 
Groot’s famous catalogues of the work of the most 
eminent Dutch painters, And it is not a complete 
illustrative record either such as Bode’s Rembrandt 
or, on a less unwieldy scale, the many red volumes 
of the Klassiker der Kunst (in fact only one out 
of every three pictures is illustrated, and such 
famous paintings as Cimon and Iphigenia or 
such important ones as Ugolino are left out), 
It could have been all this. Mr. Waterhouse 
would have been industrious and sagacious enough 
to achieve that. But it would have been an affair 
of “‘ about four fat volumes,” as he says himself 
in the first sentence of his preface. And who 
would have printed them—war or no war? 
Or rather who will one day print them ? It would 
under normal arrangements probably be beyond 
the means even of the most enterprising publisher, 
To comply with such cultural duties as a complete 
standard Reynolds or Gainsborough or Inigo 
Jones or Sir John Soane, organisations for financing 
them would be needed of such a kind as other 
countries possess. Museums are recognized in 
Britain as a public affair; why not a national 
theatre and national and municipal orchestras ? 
And why not publications of such national weight ? 
We have over here for such matters still to rely 
entirely on private public-spiritedness. The Wren 
Society has shown what extremely valuable work 
may be carried out that way. But it is not good 
enough as a principle. Besides—could a Reynolds, 
a Gainsborough, an Inigo Jones, a John Soane 
Society, ete., etc. all live together, and all collect 
the necessary means for the publications needed? 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Royal Academy have no special publishing or 
research funds. Government money is necessary 
to supplement what private enterprise is willing 
to do. A tendency in this direction has, within 
the last seventy-five years or so, been the typical 
development in elementary and higher education. 
Subtler cultural necessities, as far as they are also 
of national importance, must follow the same 
direction after the war. 


Kenwood was built by Robert Adam 
during the very years when Sir 
Joshua painted the portraits illus- 
trated on the preceding page. It 
is the architectural expression of 
the same compromise that we find 
in his work : that of the representa- 
tional and artificial with — the 
intimate and natural. 
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A Theoretical Basis for Physical Planning 


The trouble about town planning as we know it is that it is not based on any positive principles. Its 
operation is almost entirely restrictive and is being stifled by quantities of ad hoe rules and regulations. 
But what is not always understood is that an over-abundance of red tape arises directly out of an absence of 


principles. 


theoretical basis for planning existed. 
formulate some principles with this need in mind. 


By J. M. 


Richards 


1 
The final test of an economic 
system is not the tons of iron, 
the tanks of oil, or the miles of 
textiles it produces: the final 
test lies in its ultimate pro- 
ducts—the sort of men and 
women it nurtures and the order 
and beauty and sanity of their 
communities. 
Lewis Mumrorp (“ Faith 
for Living ’’). 


l INTRODUCTION 


E have suffered in this country 

from two kinds of so-called town- 

planning. I use the word “ suf- 
fered ” deliberately both in its colloquial 
sense of being inflicted with something 
painful and in its literal sense of putting 
up with the infliction rather too meekly. 
One kind consists in shutting the stable 
door after the horse has got out, and the 
other consists in shutting the door before 
the horse has got in. 


Typical of the first kind are all the 
restrictive measures which in recent 
years have degraded the term “ town- 
planning,”’ in the eyes of architects and 
others who appreciate the need for 
planning of a constructive kind', into 
a mere bureaucratic nuisance: the 
ribbon-development legislation that 
applies a mild palliative when a ruthless 
attack on the root of the trouble is 


Red tape is an expedient for coping with problems that would largely solve themselves if a 
This article, which will be continued next month, is an attempt to 


called for, the “‘ amenities clause ” that 
takes the lowest level of taste as its 
standard and only operates against 
originality, the zoning regulations that 
elevate convenient rules of thumb into 
immutable laws of action and reduce the 
complex task of developing a country- 
side for human habitation into one of 
limiting the number of houses to be 
built on each acre, the permissive legisla- 
tion which leaves to the enterprise of 
local authorities action of urgent social 
necessity without realizing that such 
authorities feel it just as much their 
duty to keep down the rates as to 
foster a programme of improvement. 
And so on; examples could be multiplied 
indefinitely. 

Typical of the second kind is academic 
town-planning which reduces a social 
science to the level of an exercise in the 
manipulation of architectural symbols. 
It manages somehow to ignore the 
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social basis of the subject altogether and 
treats the task of planning a town as 
one of laying out a pleasing sequence of 
streets and squares—see any conven- 
tional treatise on town-planning with 
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2 

The necessity of verifying 
the nature of the problem 
before embarking on a pro- 
gramme of research is illus- 
trated by the followinganecdote, 
from Sir Walter Scott’s own 
preface to his novel, Woodstock : 

Doctor Rochecliffe . . . was 
one of the constituent members of 
the Royal Society, and was the 
person through whom Charles 
required of that learned body 
solution of their curious problem, 
“Why, if a vessel is filled 
brimful of water, and a large live 
fish plunged into the water, never- 
theless it shall not overflow the 
pitcher ?”’ Doctor Rochecliffe’s 
exposition of this phenomenon 
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‘** The idea has grown up that 
truth is revealed only in pro- 
portion to information col- 
lected. But the total amount 
of information already avail- 
able of the sort that research 
workers collect so indefatigably, 
is prodigious. It is far more 
than we can put to use in 
years, and adding to it will 
not get us much further. 

‘* The collection of data leads, 
in the absence of any hypo- 
theses, only to the collection of 
more data, with no more end 
in view than a vague hope that 
somehow, when the endlessly 
hoarded facts and observations 
have been sifted, truth will 
automatically be revealed. 


“But the fact is that truth 
must take the form of a sub- 
stantiated hypothesis, and the 
only purpose of the data is as 
evidence; it can prove or 
disprove an hypothesis but it 
cannot invent one. 


“The lack of principles has 
been a serious handicap to the 
progressive development of 
town-planning, if only because, 
without a basis in theory, 
planning cannot be anything 
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It is bold for the ordinary 
person to use nearly any words 
or to have any opinions on 
any subject whatever. As things 
go on, they become more complex 
and can only be dealt with by 
specialization, so that no place is 
left for the average man of good- 
will. It seems that the chaos of 
warring philosophies should be 
settled as a preliminary, then 
the inquirer would find other 
“* subjecis” like Ethics and 
Psychology, which properly 
should be dealt with before he 
came to the hundred volumes on 
Economics—all dismal. Even 
then he must not teach till he 
had taken a certificate in peda- 
gogy. If, as a matter of fact, a 
mere man ventures to touch on 
any subject whatever without 
some such preparation, he is at 
the mercy of the trained assassin’s 
polished weapons of debate. 


5 

It is true that Le Play, in 
putting forward his theory of 
the Valley Section, did classify 
people into occupational types, 
and he and Geddes produced 
the celebrated ‘“‘ place-work- 


was the most ingenious and 
instructive of four that were given 
in; and it is certain the Doctor 
must have gained the honour of 
the day, but for the obstinacy of 
a plain, dull, country gentleman, 
who insisted that the experiment 
should be, in the first place, 
publicly tried. When this was 
done, the event showed it would 
have been rather rash to have 
adopted the facts exclusively on 
the royal authority ; as the fish, 
however curiously inserted into 
his native element, splashed the 
water over the hall, and destroyed 
the credit of four ingenious 
essayists, besides a large Turkey 
carpet. 


more constructive than an 
ad hoc technique of dealing 
with existing emergencies— 
which is exactly what it has 
become in practice in recent 
years. These ad hoc decisions 
have, it is true, been backed 
by a number of useful slogans 
that have had some of the 
appearance of principles : 
slogans such as “ regionalism,” 
* decentralization” and _ the 
like, but rather than forming 
part of a systematic theory of 
planning, these pseudo-princi- 
ples are in fact only prejudices 
with all the unscientific short- 
comings of their kind. 
“Society is an organic struc- 
ture with its own laws and be- 
haviours, which the science of 
sociology exists to study... . 
Sociological theories become 
dangerous when those who 
uphold them acquire a vested 
interest in them,. but it can 
just as truly be said that equal 
danger lies in the deliberate 
abandonment of all theoretical 
conjecture, and the acquisition 
of a vested interest in the 
disinterested pursuit of facts.” 
The Architectural Review, 
November, 1941. 


Fancy venturing a word on 
theology to an Archbishop! It 
is like that to speak of Political 
Economy with the humblest of 
its professors. It may not be 
done: he turns with hurt sur- 
prise and then says drily (as 
Tolstoy noticed): ‘‘ Ah, but 
have you read Schwartzburg ? ” 
The priests of Economics seem 
to seek to shield their doctrines 
with a theory of inspiration. 
But this is only their way with the 
outer world: amongst themselves, 
their science, so called, is rent 
through and through and across 
like a torn-up letter, and their 
quarrels are so bitter that they 
have (happy paradox) to take 
the plain man into their con- 
fidence to arbitrate between them. 


W. R. Lethaby (“ Political 
Economy or Productive 
Economy,”’ 1915). 


folk *’ formula. But they were 
only dealing with a compara- 
tively primitive rural economy. 
The same method proved quite 
unprofitable when applied to 
modern urban communities. 
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its pedantic classification of axes, vistas, 
rond-points and other drawing-board 
devices. 

These* kinds of so-called town- 
planning have this error in common: 
that they are both concerned with 
abstractions of one kind or another. 
They persistently take the shadow for 
the substance and tend to make the 
plan itself the end instead of the means 
to an end. It is, perhaps, an error that 
is sufficiently understood nowadays?. The 
nature of the attention that has been 
paid to planning in recent months, and 
the social conscience that has in part 
informed it, suggests that we have at 
least got so far as to understand that 
planning cannot be isolated into a for- 
mal affair, but is the science of con- 
trolling the whole environment of the 
organism we call society, and that the 
raw material of territorial planning is 
not the street or the housing estate or 
the civic centre, but simply the man, 
woman and child. 


Does this bring us much nearer, how- 
ever, to discovering positive planning 
principles ? It is easy enough to say, as 
modern planners say with absolute truth 
and all humanitarian enthusiasm, that 
planning must be based on the fulfil- 
ment of human needs, and it is not very 
difficult to pick out a typical human 
and cross-question him as to what his 
needs actually are. But it has already 
been pointed out in these pages? that it 
is a fallacy to imagine that by multi- 
plying an individual’s needs by the 
number of individuals any positive 
result can be obtained. The results 
that have to be sought for are qualitative 
not quantitative ones; moreover the 
needs of society as an organism are of a 
different order from the needs of the 
individuals of which it is composed, and 
the distinction has in any case to be 
drawn between the needs felt by an 
individual for whom society appears 
largely in an unsympathetic role and the 
needs he might express were society to 
show him its ability to fulfil them. 

The recent re-establishment of the 
individual man, woman and child as 
the basis of the whole planning struc- 
ture, although as essential as it is 
significant, must therefore be regarded 
only as a preliminary to the building 
up of a new planning structure based on 
the forces actually at work in society 
and this time tied to social realities 
instead of to architectural abstractions. 


For the planner cannot afford to 
wait for circumstances to dictate ex- 
pedients, as he has done hitherto; it is 
clear that he must take the risk of 
formulating a programme of his own, 
one that will itself have a share in 
producing the circumstances in which 
the actual planning is to be carried out. 
He must not be afraid, that is to say, 
of committing himself as to his aims, 
which means accepting the risk of falling 
into that error which is commonly— 
and rightly—condemned under the label 
“* wishful thinking ” or “‘ Utopianism ”’ ; 
an error which consists in cherishing 
theoretical ideals in a way that distracts 
attention from the problems on which 
their ultimate achievement depends. 
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It is fully realized that actual planning 
policy, together with the authorit 
needed to put it into practice, is jp. 
separable from current political issues 
and from study of the forces in contro] 
of the human adventure as a whole. 
But I have, I hope, sufficiently made 
my apology for taking the means for 
granted, so far as this article is cop. 
cerned, and concentrating on the ends. 
It is also realized that it would be naive, 
indeed, to imagine that there can be 
any such things as immutable laws or 
absolute social generalizations, allowin 
us to make statements of planning 
ideals that would be valid for an inde- 
finite future. We are aware nowadays 
that facts which were once regarded as 
part of human nature itself are only 
facts in a relative sense. They are 
elements in a constantly changing pic- 
ture of human society. Any statement, 
therefore, of the social—and consequent- 
ly of the territorial—planner’s aims must 
be qualified by the reservation that they 
are susceptible to modification as the 
social organism evolves, and must be 
constantly subjected to the tests which 
it is the true function of consumer 
research to apply, consumer research 
being only the ascertainment of the 
individual’s needs as he is conscious of 
them at a given moment. 


Another reason for trying to make a 
statement of aims that looks beyond the 
present scope of the planner’s oppor- 
tunities, lies in the uniqueness of this 
moment. We are now faced with the 
opportunity—in fact almost with the 
certainty—of being able once and for all 
to break down the forms and shibboleths 
that have held back the forces of pro- 
gress in recent years. Already this war 
has jumbled together the pieces of the 
social jig-saw puzzle to a degree that 
is bound to prevent our finishing up 
with exactly the same picture as we 
began with, and the process is likely 
to go much further. The forces of 
reaction—-the elements in society that 
have a vested interest in the status quo— 
are not to be despised, but if we believe 
in their victory—that is, if we believe 
we shall lose the war, ideologically if 
not militarily—there is no point in our 
being planners at all. On the other 
hand, in the words of a recent P.E.P. 
broadsheet, although ‘“ at every period 
there have been idealists who have 
wanted to reform the world, only at 
rare moments has the demand for the 
assertion of new principles and new 
liberties surged from the bottom of 
society upwards with such overwhelming 
force that serious opposition is not 
possible. Now is one of those moments. 
Do not underrate its importance because 
some of the principles now solemnly 
asserted have been discussed so long 
by many of us as to seem common- 
place, while others have been asserted 
before in documents which were widely 
trumpeted but failed for lack of the 
backing of armies of determined men 
who knew what they wanted and knew 
also what they would no longer tolerate.” 


The same broadsheet ends with these 
words: ‘ while too much stress should 
not be laid on abstractions, it is 1m- 
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ortant that some... pattern .. . should 
® in the minds of those who are 
lanning for reconstruction in various 
ficlds, if the reconstruction is really to 
meet contemporary needs and if its 
yarious parts are eventually to form an 
harmonious whole.” 


9. THE PLANNER’S AIMS 


The foregoing is the case for a state- 
ment of ultimate aims, irrespective of 
the political, economic and other cir- 
cumstances with which the immediate 
future must be concerned and by which 
planning policy (which should be clearly 
distinguished from aims) must be guided. 
But if such aims are going to be any- 
thing more practical than a general 
enunciation of ethical ideals, they must 
be integrated so as to take the form of 
an intelligible pattern, as P.E.P. sug- 
gests ; and, moreover, since we are 
here concerned with the role of the 
territorial planner, they must be defined 
in terms of his own activities. They 
must provide a theoretical basis on 
which the planner can build up his 
various working hypotheses ; and to be 
of much practical use, such a. basis 
must not only be founded on logical 
reasoning, but must be fundamental 
enough to be applicable in a simple 
way to simple issues. It is essential 
that it should be simple as well as 
subtle, since it has got to serve as a 
yardstick to which the planner’s policy, 
as it evolves, can be constantly referred 
back, as a way of making sure that it 
remains consistent with his ultimate 
aims and with the actual nature of the 
forces he has to control. 


It has also got to be easily understood 
by the Man in the Street, because 
planning is no fit subject for professional 
mystification*. Its success depends on 
the acceptance of social responsibilities, 
which society demands from individuals 
just as much as individuals expect bene- 
fits from social organization. In fact, to 
distribute the responsibilities of a highly 
organized community life equitably is 
just as much the function of social 
planning as to distribute its benefits. 
Let the technique of planning, therefore, 
be as esoteric as its complexity makes 
necessary, but let its theoretical objec- 
tives be clear to the simplest minds. 
I may add that to make them so is the 
only literary task in the planning effort— 
all others consist in the work itself, in 
treating each problem on its merits and 
not subjecting any of them to broad 
generalizations. So that defines at once 
the useful scope of this article. 


How can the aims of the territorial 
planner, then, be simply enough stated 
to fulfil these conditions—not, I repeat, 
in ethical terms, but in terms that belong 
to his own practice ? One might begin 
by saying that it is his aim to control 
the growth of society’s physical environ- 
ment so that each element in society 
(that is, in effect, each individual, 
although we can never make sense out 
of nature’s diversity by thinking of 
society as simply a lot of people)—so 
that each element, then, has access to a 
type of physical environment suited to 
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its own nature and at the same time 
contributive to society as a whole. 
It will be noticed that this definition 
maintains the same dual conception of 
society that we have already referred 
to, one in which the privileges the 
individual expects from it are regarded 
as inseparable from his responsibilities 
to it. It is important that we add 
that each element in society must not 
only be catered for according to its 
present state of development, but in 
such a way as to allow full scope for 
whatever expansion—cultural, physical 
or spiritual—its nature demands. 


The primary need, therefore, that we 
are faced with is the need for a method 
of differentiation : a way of defining the 
kinds of fulfilment people want. For it 
is in fulfilment that civilization lies. In 
fact fulfilment of one sort or another is 
the purpose of society and therefore the 
planner’s object. His incidental object 
of arranging for functional convenience 
is only relative to his ultimate object. 
There can be no absolute standard of 
convenience, or the vehicle runs away 
with the driver. 

But fulfilment and civilization are 
unsatisfactory words, connoting all sorts 
of spiritual values that the physical 
planner rightly views with the greatest 
suspicion. He is all too familiar with the 
tendency, which he associates with 
Fascist sophistry, to clothe unscientific 
thinking in grandiose but nebulous terms. 
What he wants to be is more, not less, 
scientific about the realities of his own 
raw material. And he is not, in any 
case, looking for philosophical general- 
izations about society in all its aspects, 
but for a particular way of redefining 
society’s objectives that will help him 
to bring the confusing diversity of needs 
and means within reach of his own 
integrating technique. Nor, of course, 
does he presume to lay down new 
objectives for society. The trouble is 
merely that the old ones have never 
been defined in physical planning terms. 

How can this be done? Obviously 
we must begin by looking at society 
itself as a physical affair. To describe 
how society works physically is the 
first step towards describing in similar 
terms the ends for which it works and 
towards which the planner’s efforts are 
directed. But a descriptive definition of 
this kind already exists—and is, indeed, 
a commonplace in another context. For 
certain specialists have long made a 
habit of looking at society in its essential 
but restricted role as a piece of mechan- 
ism: namely, the economists. Territorial 
planners have, for some reason, in their 
search for sociological truths, ignored 
the already established truths of econo- 
mics’, notwithstanding the fact that the 
dependence of the whole structure of 
society on economic factors is something 
that has illuminated all the most pro- 
gressive thought of modern times. 

I am not insisting that society is 
in every sense purely an economic affair, 
nor that the planner should regard it as 
such; only that the language of econo- 
mics is one language in which society 
and its problems can be scientifically 
described. And I am further pointing 
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out that this happens already to have 
been done in terms so lucid and illum- 
inating that their application to the 
planner’s wider problems can be made 
to carry his own redefinition of aims an 
important step further. 


The science of economics describes 
society in the terms it knows about; that 
is, in terms of function. It says that 
society has three functions, which it 
has labelled in three words that are not 
less fundamental for having long ago 
become clichés : PRODUCTION, CON- 
SUMPTION and DISTRIBUTION. Or, 
as the planner would say, the social 
pattern, which is the physical expression 
of distribution, is the outcome of supply 
and demand. 


Now no one could quarrel with the 
truth of this statement or say that it is 
insufficiently explicit. The point to be 
decided is what bearing it has on the 
physical planner’s objectives. The link 
between the two is this: that economics 
describes society in terms of function and 
it is out of function that the form of any 
civilization develops. Perhaps a more 
illuminating word than civilization is 
culture, a culture being the collective 
product of society’s activities: the 
achievement of society as an organism 
regulated by its own laws. 


But a culture is a humanization of 
a form of work. It cannot be divorced 
from work as a human activity ; that is, 
from the economist’s functional realities. 
If you define, for example, the character 
of one of society’s principal works, 
farming, you also define the character 
of one of its principal cultures, agricul- 
ture. (A failing of our times is that we 
have not regarded the agricultural life 
as a cultural life.) And this self- 
evident truth is of universal application. 
The science of economics states that in 
all societies at all times, there are three 
main kinds of work. There are also, 
therefore, three main kinds of culture, 
and in so far as the kinds of work 
are distinct and capable of isolation, 
so are the kinds of culture. To put 
it another way, physical society at 
any given time is the product of 
a particular relation of supply and 
demand. At one time problems of 
PRODUCTION may dominate the 
scene and dictate the social pattern, at 
another time problems of DISTRIBU- 
TION. But these activities will also de- 
termine the kinds of culture found in the 
society in question (or its culture will de- 
termine the activities: to the planner it 
comes to the same thing), so if we can 
isolate within our own society the aspects 
of it that belong to each of the three 
economic activities, we shall also succeed 
in isolating the cultures that go with 
them and will have done something to 
clarify the ultimate aims of the physical 
planner. We shall have re-orientated 
his functional expedients towards a 
more fundamental social objective. 


Economics, we can now see, draws 
our attention to an already existing 
classification of quite a different kind 
from the population groupings that 
sociologists and humanitarians are apt 
to concern themselves with: a kind 
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In spite of the fact that even 
quite enlightened contemporary 
theorists still persist in speak- 
ing of “‘ working-class housing” 
as though its problems were 
different from those of housing 
people generally. 


7 
Culture and Anarchy, 1869. 
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Auguste Comte, 1798-1857, 
as nearly as anyone in the 
nineteenth century did get 
away from the consideration of 
society merely as people. When 
he talked about the dependence 
of social pro; on moral 
development (as distinct from 
mere political and economic 
mechanisms) he _ intended 
‘“*moral” to a large degree in 
the same sense as that in which 
we are using the word “‘culture.”’ 
To him progress meant giving 
wider scope to the three com- 
plementary moral attributes 
which he distinguished—Intel- 
lect, Energy and Feeling. 

He was also one of the first 
philosophers to appreciate the 
interdependence of social phe- 
nomena. In his Law of the 
Three States, which is the 
foundation of his theory of 
Positivism, he defined the three 
successive phases through 
which human understanding 
progresses as first the Theo- 
logical, in which phenomena 
are attributed to immediate 
volition; secondly the Meta- 
physical, in which they are 
attributed to properties possess- 
ed by the object but with 
independent existence, and 
finally the Positive, in which 
general laws are sought by 
analogy and deduction. It is 
this last approach which implies 
(and indeed makes inevitable) 
the treatment of society as an 
organism susceptible to scien- 
tific study and not a mere 
conglomeration of individual 
actions. Karl Marx, of course, 
followed up this line of study 
much further. 


9 

Nor do the biological social 
groups, based on the family 
unit, such as P.E.P. employs 
in the Broadsheet . already 
mentioned (The New Pattern, 
P.E.P. Broadsheet No. 178, 
September, 1941), contribute 
to the differentiation of social 
purpose. 


that cuts right across conventional social 
groupings and at the same time is 
closely related to society as an organism. 
The conventional kind of grouping 
needs little comment. When Benjamin 
Disraeli, for instance, almost exactly a 
hundred years ago, laid his plans for 
the trilogy of novels in which he aimed 
to “* picture something of that develop- 
ment of the new and, as I believe, 
better mind of England, that has often 
been the subject of our converse and 
speculation ”’ (the words are taken from 
his dedication of the first of these novels, 
Coningsby, to Henry Hope) and to em- 
body the romantic spirit which lay 
behind his ‘‘ Young England ” party, he 
called the whole trilogy ‘‘ The Three 
Nations.” His three nations—three 
forces which he saw as dominating the 
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England of his time, each of which was 
to be studied in a separate volume— 
were the Aristocracy, the People, and 
the Church. To-day we have outgrown 
the romantic Toryism of 1842, which 
envisaged a rosy future based—with a 
characteristic mixture of altruism and 
arrogance—on the assumed permanence 
of the existing social structure. But the 
modern planner has to modify nine- 
teenth century ideas a good deal more 
drastically than this. Not only has the 
grouping by class no long-term validity, 
since we are dealing only with ends, even 
though the class struggle and other real- 
life factors must remain the basis of the 
policies which are the planner’s means ; 
not only do we no longer incorporate 
class barriers in our ideal patterns‘ as 
though they were laws of nature—but 
all other population groupings that have 
been valid at various times in the past, 
or have been found useful by socio- 
logists in various specific contexts, are 
equally invalid for the planner’s pur- 
pose: that which regarded the military 
section of the population as composed of 
different beings from the civil section, 
that in which the peasants were catered 
for differently from the townsmen, that 
in which a nomadic population was 
distinguished from a stationary one, 
and so on. 

Many other Victorian philosophers 
besides Disraeli attempted to classify 
the elements in society with a view to 
putting everything neatly in its place, 
for the Victorian was a materialist, and 
could not bear to observe phenomena 
without finding a pigeon-hole to put 
them in. One of the most notable of 
these was Matthew Arnold, with his 
famous classification’ of people as Bar- 
barians (the landed aristocracy), Philis- 
tines (the commercial middle-class) and 
Populace, which accompanied his ruthless 
exposition of the spiritual shortcomings 
of each. He at least went a little deeper 
than Disraeli in that his terminology 
implied a consideration of cultural 
characteristics, and so did Le Play, who 
thought in terms of work and the char- 
acteristics that spring directly from it, 
Comte® and others. But they could none 
of them escape the necessity of classi- 
fying people, which is bound to be 
unrewarding in view of the very diversity 
of individuals, and in view of the fact 
that it is highfalutin nonsense to talk 
as though people’s aims, so far as the 
individual as such is concerned, are 
anything but security, freedom, a good 
job and a square meal, which it is the 
immediate job of planning policy to 
help provide him with. What makes the 
foregoing alternative method of differ- 
entiation (that which follows the econo- 
mist’s analysis) so much more rewarding 
to someone trying to define the physical 
planner’s ultimate aims is that it takes 
him beyond the satisfaction of private 
needs’—which cannot be defined except 
in relation to the immediate social con- 
ditions that stimulate them and that 
limit the demands of which the needs are 
only an expression. They bring him 
immediately to his ultimate objective : 
that of fostering what we, for the lack 
of a more precise term, have labelled 
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‘cultures’; that is, the opportunities 
for development that spring direct from 
the working of society and represent its 
achievement as an organism. 


Another advantage of this method is 
that it leaves people as individuals to 
contribute to any or all of the cultures we 
are isolating, severally and simultane- 
ously. Instead of regimenting the indi- 
vidual into social compartments it tends 
towards emancipation in the sense of 
encouraging fulfilment through the 
characteristic activities and aims of 
society itself. 


But let us not go too fast. What the 
economist says is that all social activi- 
ties can be classified according to which 
of three kinds of work they are related 
to: PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION 
or DISTRIBUTION. And what I am 
particularly suggesting in this article is 
that the territorial or social planner 
will find his task more intelligible if 
he will begin by accepting this classi- 
fication of the economist, and then take 
it very much further, using these labels 
to indicate not only the economic nature 
of the three basic human activities, but 
the nature (for planning purposes) of the 
three basic types of culture, into the 
perfecting of which the social efforts of 
the human animal are canalized. All 
human activities, together with their 
environments, belong, that is to say, toa 
PRODUCTION, a CONSUMPTION, or 
a DISTRIBUTION culture. 


We are now once more talking the 
planner’s own language. Activities and 
environments are what he has always 
been concerned with. One of his primary 
aims has always been to allow full 
outlet to the diversity of human activi- 
ties—that is, to leave fewer square pegs 
jammed into round holes, but at the 
same time (in spite of current author- 
itarian declarations) to admit the con- 
tinued existence of variously shaped 
holes and people’s freedom to prefer 
one to another. And the obvious and 
readily admitted fact that most people 
combine all three economic activities in 
their daily lives, and the outlooks typical 
of all three in their own temperaments, 
and the further fact that people should 
remain free to transfer their allegiance 
from one culture to another as the 
balance of their own and their social 
group’s nature develops, do not affect 
the validity or the usefulness of these 
three primary groupings. 

But before we go into this more deeply, 
it might be useful if, in the next instal- 
ment of this article, I were to test our 
belief in the serviceability of the above 
method of differentiation by seeing 
how the phenomena observable in our 
present surroundings bear it out. In 
other words, I shall try to demonstrate 
that the typical contemporary develop- 
ment of our physical environment— 
and the chaos in which it finds itself—is 
identifiable with our failure to maintain 
the distinctions implicit in the econo- 
mist’s three categories of human activity, 
and thus that only a fresh recognition of 
these distinctions can lead to that re- 
integration of the physical structure of 
society which the planner aims at. 

to be continued next month 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 





BOMB DAMAGE TO NOTABLE BUILDINGS 


LONDON 


FIFTH INSTALMENT 


HARPUR STREET (top, and lower left) 
was formed in the 17th century and 
rebuilt about 1760. It was_ perfectly 
symmetrical and uniform in detail. The 
east side has been completely destroyed ; 
of the west side a little more than half 
remains, including the pedimented centre 
house (No. 16) which has an interesting 
interior. From 1767, this was the home 
of Dr. John Fothergill, political associate 
of Benjamin Franklin, and the first 
physician to diagnose diphtheria. The 
street runs north from Theobalds Road 
on the estate of Bedford College, from 
whose founder, Sir William Harpur, it 
takes its name. The neat joinery of the 
Doric doors and the precise spacing of the 
windows made this a distinguished street. 
The false pediments on the centre houses 
were typical of the period and its tendency 
to artificial over-emphasis, which dis- 
appeared by the end of the century. 


FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS (lower 
right) was a narrow street north of 
Holborn, built about 1720 and almost 
intact. A few houses on the west side 
precariously survive, with their carved 
hoods and panelled rooms. 


Domestic 


GUILFORD STREET and GUILFORD 
PLACE once formed a fine town-planning 
unit opposite the Foundling Hospital. It was 
laid out by S. P. Cockerell at the end of the 
18th century when the Foundling estate 
was developed. The houses were put up 
by various speculative builders. A Vic- 
torian fountain, not without charm, stands 
on the axis of Guilford Place but it lost 
much of its effect when a repulsive iron- 
railed convenience was constructed near by. 
The convenience, the statue and all the 
surrounding houses have been severely 
bombed, and the ruin of this part of 
Georgian London, which began with the 
demolition of the Foundling Hospital, is 
now practically complete. 





Domestic 


SUFFOLK STREET, near the Haymarket, was 
laid out by Nash about 1820, nearly on the lines 
of an older street. The buildings, by several 
architects (Nash included), were completed within 
the next few years. The illustration shows the 
north end with the remains of Garland’s Hotel, 
whose quiet, comfortable, old-fashioned interior 
was “ discovered ” by many an American in search 
of traditional England. The building on the left, 
with the fan-headed window (a favourite Nash 
motif) is part of the back elevation of the Haymarket 
Theatre. 


THE PARK VILLAGES, EAST AND 
WEST, were the last parts of the Regent’s 
Park layout to be executed. Nash was 
always fond of the idea of a romantic 
suburban village but was prevented from 
following out all his intentions and was, 
in any case, too old to design more than 
a few of the houses. Most of the work 
was done by James Pennethorne. The 
illustrations show Park Village East, 
which contains one or two Gothic and 
Swiss curiosities. One of a pair of Gothic 
houses (No. 18) has been destroyed, but 
most of the others are intact. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the beauty 
which this water-side village once possessed, 
but is unlikely to possess again. 


PORTMAN HOUSE, otherwise known as Montagu House or simply as No. 22 Portman Square, 
possessed some of the finest domestic interiors in London. The house lies across the north-west 
corner of the Square, in its own grounds. It has been entirely burnt out, and only the shell, which 
has undergone considerable modernization, survives. It was begun some time after 1760 for 
Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, the queen of intellectual lion-tamers, for the express purpose of providing 
a centre for high-brow parties. Her architect was James Stuart, the pioneer of the Greek Revival, 
whose exquisite, sparkling decorations formed the chief beauty of the house. The work proceeded 
spasmodically and the building was still unfinished in 1781. It was here that Mrs. Montagu gave 
her annual May-day parties for chimney-sweeps. The house subsequently reverted to the Portman 
family, whose London residence it was until its destruction. The illustration shows the front 
drawing-room on the first floor, with the surviving indications of its beautiful segmental ceiling. 
The Athenian capital, seen through the gap in the floor, reminds us of the novel architectural 
scholarship which made Stuart famous. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHAPTER HOUSE in St. Paul’s Churchyard, was begun 
in 1712 from designs by Wren. Only the shell remains of this simple 
but extremely well-proportioned and delightful building. Its interior 
was little known to the public and had been used for commercial 
purposes for many years. There was a noble staircase built round 
three sides of a rectangular well, with a rich wrought-iron balustrade 
executed by the smith, Thomas Robinson. Most of the rooms were 
panelled and the great room on the first floor had been redecorated in 
the 18th century. 
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NO. 35 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS was one of the most impressive late 
Palladian houses in London. With No. 36 (long since rebuilt) it was 
designed by Sir Robert Taylor in 1754. The fagade is unique among 
London houses in its suggestion of a super-imposed order by means 
of a double tier of string courses. The interior contained a splendid 
staircase and some interesting rooms, while the windows were glazed in 
: curious and rather effective pattern of hexagons. The first occupant 
of the house was a rich Georgian lawyer: the last was the College of 
‘state Management. 
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BRIDGEWATER HOUSE, built in 1847, was the 
latest of Charles Barry’s great Italian buildings in 
London. His biographer notes that it indicates “a 
desire for greater richness of effect” and the 
structure, though damaged, still stands to witness 
how Barry could express extreme affluence without 
becoming vulgar—an important asset in an architect 
much employed by Victorian aristocrats. The 
photograph shows the remains of the picture-gallery, 
designed to accommodate the famous collection 
which the last Duke of Bridgewater acquired from 
the Palais Royal after the Revolution and which 
passed to Barry’s client, the Earl of Ellesmere. 
Although much of the interior of Bridgewater House 
was executed by a German architect, Gétzenberg, 
on lines which Barry did not approve, the picture- 
gallery is authentic. Note the characteristic use of 
cast-iron principals for the roof. 





























The dormitory of WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL, though 
burnt out from end to end, 
is externally intact and the 
long fagade to the Dean’s 
garden looks as noble as 
ever. Wren’s name has often 
been mentioned in connection 
with the building but in fact 
it was designed by the Earl 
of Burlington and begun in 
1722. It was the first struc- 
ture in London to be faced 
with Bath stone, preceding 
the usual claimant to this 
distinction, Gibbs’s gateway 
at St. Bartholomew’s, by 
eight years. Little of archi- 
tectural value was lost in the 
burning of the interior, and 
it is to be hoped that the 
shell may be found capable of 
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ALBANY STREET is part of Nash’s layout on the Crown’s Marylebone estate. 
The illustration shows Nos. 152-4 built by Nash, in 1818, as a military Ophthalmic 
Hospital. It did not long serve this purpose, but became a laboratory for a 
primitive type of steam engine, a factory for no less primitive machine guns, 
and, later, though still in Nash’s lifetime, a distillery. In recent years it had 
been let as workshops. On the left of the picture is James Pennethorne’s 
ponderous but interesting Christ Church, Albany Street, dating from 1836-37. 
The tip of its spire has been knocked off. 























THE ST. KATHERINE’S DOCK was the last in 
the series of dock schemes which followed each 
other rapidly after 1800. The West India Dock 
was the first; then followed the London Dock, 
the Surrey Dock and the East India Dock. St. 
Katherine’s was ambitiously squeezed in higher 
up the river than any of the others, displacing a 
medieval college and a Georgian slum, just east of 
the Tower. The engineer was Telford, but Philip 
Hardwick was called in to design the Dock Offices 
shown in the illustration, which form part of the 


architectural scenery of Tower Hill. They wer = = 
compleed ini. SC a QON DON FIFTH INSTALMENT 
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Cotswold cottage. 


them and compare them. 
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The object of these articles is to stimulate an interest, both 
critical and appreciative, in the esthetic aspects of nineteenth 
At least ninety-five per cent. of the 
houses that surround us where we live and where we work 
are of the last hundred years. 
the trouble to look at them with anything like the attention 
that he pays to a half-timbered Tudor house or a Jacobean 
Hence the history and characteristics of 

the “ Coburg Style ” are less familiar than those of any within 
i the last nine hundred years. To get to know them, one must 
. hunt for motifs typical of each stage, each decade, collect 
The game will prove entertaining 


century architecture. 


Yet hardly anybody takes 


and illuminating in whatever district it is played. 








Reproduced from the Ordnance Survey 
Map, with the sanction of the Controller 
of H.M. Stationery Office. 

The Eton College Estate 
and the Belsize Estate between 
Adelaide Road and Belsize Park 
in South Hampstead are as good 
as any to watch what happened 
during the last century to the 
detachedf{and semi-detached upper 
middle-class house in England. 
In ten or twelve minutes’ walk 
one passes through a number 
of strata well worth sampling. 
They exhibit a number of 
characteristics which are local, 
others which are national, and 
even a few that can be accepted 
as international. Into these I 
cannot go here. To distinguish 
between strictly local and more 
generally English features it is 
sufficient to compare the houses 
here illustrated with what a tour 
through Kensington or Bayswater 
or Edgbaston, Birmingham would 
show. 

In the Eton and Belsize districts, 
the four earliest stages are of stan- 
dardized patterns, in the two later 
ones standardization is deliberately 
concealed, though not given up. 
Adelaide Road consists almost 
entirely of examples of the first 
two, one in the east, the other in 
the west half of the street. 


House A 


Adelaide Road east. This is a 
house of distinct Regency charac- 
ter (cf., the example from Herne 
Hill at the top of the reference 
column on the right), sensitively 
proportioned and very sparingly 
decorated. The motifs are familiar: 


By Peter 


the unmoulded string courses, the 
windows with thin cornices above, 
on the ground floor supported by 
pilasters in very low relief (cf., 
the old St. Paul’s School of 
1823, by G. Smith, in the 
reference column) on the first 
floor resting only on the slightly pro- 
jecting framing of the windows, I, 
and the porch on Roman Doric 
pillars, 2. The heaviness of the 
porch, especially in the entablature, 
betrays the builder as against the 
architect. 


House B 


Adelaide Road west. A was de- 
tached, the other houses which I 
have picked out for my com- 
parisons are semi-detached. The 
system of B is identical with 
semi - detached specimens from 
Adelaide Road east. The porch 
has now Corinthian columns with 
heavy capitals, 4, a feature fre- 
quently used during the eighteenth 
century (cf., reference column). 
The windows have alternating 
triangular and segmental pedi- 
ments, 3. This motif is of ancient 
Roman origin, was revived by 
the Renaissance and imported into 
England by Inigo Jones. It was 
used by all the Palladians of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries (cf., Hardwick’s Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, reference column). 
The wider window on the ground 
floor, with its pulled-out segmental 
gable right beneath the narrower 
one on the first floor,is an awkward 
device. The designer evidently 
was tired of the straightness and 
flatness of the Classical Revival 
and wanted something rounder 
and bulgier instead. The same 
bulginess characterizes the con- 
temporary iron garden gate, 4. 
The top windows are framed by 
brackets supporting the eaves of 
the roof. 


House C 


This is the Belsize pattern. It. 


occurs, almost completely stan- 
dardized, in street after street 
between the Swiss Cottage and 
Belsize Park stations. It is the 
same house as B, but with sig- 








To A: Regency house at 
Herne Hill. 





To A: G. Smith’s St. Paul's 
School, 1823. 






To B: From Ashley House, 
Epsom. 








mi wai x 
To B: From Hardwick’s Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, 1829-31. 



























































nificant modifications. The porch 
is now Ionic, 5. Its projection, 
isolated and therefore effective in 
the Adelaide houses, is repeated 
in the bay-window. The result is 
a restlessness and jerkiness well 
in keeping with the addition of 
the Palladian motif of the quoins, 
rusticated and rather unpleasantly 
disappearing behind the porch 
with the cornices above the windows 
on vaguely Italianate brackets 
that cram the bosses above the 
centres of the windows and 
with the increased number of 
brackets under the eaves of the 
roof. 


The Dates of A, B and C 


The development from the simple 
to the multiform, from low to high 
relief, from restraint to grandilo- 
quence, is evident. But how is 
this development to be dated ? 
To get that exact, one would have 
to go to estate offices or look up 
old newspapers. However, certain 
indications one can usually find 
without special research. Adelaide 
Road is named after Queen Ade- 
laide. She was queen from 1830 
to 1837 and died in 1849. More- 
over, those who know the district 
will remember that a systematic 
demolishing of houses in the east 
half of the street had begun just 
before the war. That means, as a 
rule, that ninety-nine years’ leases 
have expired. So we shall pro- 
bably not be far out if we date A 
as 1835-40. 

As to C, I was lucky. I found 
in a number of The Builder of 
1853 an advertisement saying that 
the Belsize Park Estate would be 
let in plots between Swiss Cottage 
and the Hampstead Road (i.e., 
Haverstock Hill). So C will be 
c. 1855. B one would expect to be 
in between. Indeed The Builder 
of 1851 published an account of 
New College, a Neo-Tudor building 
just north of the Swiss Cottage—it 
was pulled down about five years 
ago—and said that not long ago 
the Swiss Cottage stood alone, 
whereas now it is “in the midst 
of villa residences as smart as 
compo can make them.” That 
probably refers to the pretty 
Gothic villas a little way down the 
Finchley Road. Many of these 
survive. So B will be c. 1850. 





House D 


The immediate neighbour of C 
is a house that, I suppose, one 
should call Gothic. The basic 
pattern is the same as in C, But 
stucco is replaced by yellow brick. 
Quoins, brackets and Ionic col- 
umns are dropped. The porch has 
a Gothic lintel on columns of a 
mixed Italo-Early English charac- 
ter, 7. The round-headed win- 
dows are of the same indetermin- 
ate type, 6. Are they meant to be 
Italian Transitional between 
Gothic and Renaissance ? One is 
reminded of the same motif in the 
1862 parts of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (cf., reference col- 
umn). Ground floor and first floor 
windows are rounded at the top 
corners in a curious unmistakably 
Mid-Victorian way, 7. You find 
it often in buildings round about 
1860 (cf., reference column) and 
also in Victorian mirrors and the 
like. Especially amusing is the 
billet frieze of the bay-window : 
the Ionic dentils of 1830 gone 
medieval. So the infiltration 
of medizvalism into the Neo-Re- 
naissance version of the Neo- 
Classical house begins here about 
1860. 


House E 


In the same street as D a little 
farther down on the other side 
are houses such as EK. Shall we 
call them inflated Early English 
cottages ? The barge-boarding, 8, 
comes from the Gothic villa such 
as Nash had already built at Park 
Village in the ’twenties, and such 
as were illustrated in Loudon’s 
and P. F. Robinson’s popular 
works of the ’thirties and ’forties 
(cf., reference column). The shafts 
of door and bay-window, on the 
other hand, are downright Early 
English, 9. Gilbert Scott’s Re- 
marks on Secular and Domestic 
Architecture, a plea for domestic 
Gothic, came out in 1857. His 
St. Pancras Station is of 1866-71, 
Waterhouse’s New Universities’ 
Club in St. James’s Street, pulled 
down just before the war, of 1865- 
68 (cf.,referencecolumn). Ruskin’s 
books had, of course, also helped 
to popularize the blessings of 
Early English. So the elements 
of E lead into the ’sixties. The 
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To D: From the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 1862. 


To D: From Bartlett's Pro- 
moter Life Insurance, Fleet 
Street (The Builder 1860). 


ToE: From P. F. Robinson’s 
Rural Architecture, 1836. 





ToE: From Waterhouse’s New 
Universities’ Club, St. James’s 
Street (The Builder 1868). 





To F: From W. Sugden’s 

signs for new public build- 
ings, Newcastle - under -Lyme 
(The Builder, 1886). 
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house may, however, be later. 
There is usually a time-lag between 
the work of leading architects and 
of suburban builders. Most sub- 
urban estates as late as 1980 and 
1935 were still built in a debased 
Voysey style of 1900. E is de- 
tached to remove the dullness of 
symmetry. This was a significant 
step, the conclusion of a develop- 
ment that had begun when the 
terrace house as the universally 
valid type had been replaced by 
semi-detached pairs. Its meaning 
is evident. The goal was the ex- 
pression of extreme architectural 
individualism, or to put it nega- 
tively, the disintegration of the 
street which characterizes the nine- 
teenth century in its city as well 
as its suburban buildings. As for 
details, they are grouped primarily 
with a view to picturesqueness. 


House F 


The next move was Norman 


The Architectural Review, February 1942 


houses a little farther west around 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue between 1875 
and 1888 of red brick in the style 
of the Dutch seventeenth century. 
This Neo-Dutch had a tremendous 
vogue. It altered to a surprising 
extent the domestic sections of the 
architectural magazines from 1878 
onwards. F, in Eton Avenue, is 
in its essence the same house as E, 
although it is more substantial 
and meant for a wealthier tenant. 
It has a Shavian pediment over 
the entrance, a Shavian segment- 
headed window above the bay- 
window, 10, a Shavian grouping 
of the chimney stacks on the left, 
and a Dutch gable a little gayer 
than Shaw himself would have 
designed, 10 (cf. reference column). 
It can safely be attributed to the 
eighties or early ‘nineties. Eton 
Avenue was probably intended to 
be continued with houses of this 
type. But then operations seem 
to have stopped, and when they 


the day was Voysey’s and Ernest 
Newton’s. I may be able another 
time to discuss this later part of 
the history of the district. 


House G 


A few lines are sufficient on 
G. It stands, one of a row of 
identical houses, near D_= and 
opposite E. In type it is F re- 
duced to a lower income; also 
presupposing Norman Shaw, 
because it was he who revived the 
brick fashion. William Butterfield 
had used brick for ecclesiastical 
work before (All Saints, Margaret 
Street, 1853-59), and Philip 
Webb’s Red House for William 
Morris dates from 1859. But 
their effect was nothing like as 
wide as Shaw’s. The aprons under 
the window-cills are a_ typical 
Shaw motif. The Tudor gable is 
a stranger in this composition and 
looks a little later. I should not 
be surprised if G turned out to be 











Shaw’s. He built a number of were taken 


A note on three 


HAT a wooden chair should have four 

legs is now generally taken for granted. 

It is worth noting, however, that the 
prototypes of two different patterns of chairs 
were three-legged. 


More obvious and better known of the two 
is the Windsor type, which was developed 
from the three-legged milking stool commonly 
used even in modern cowsheds. The addition 
of a back to a large stool resulted in such a 
piece as I—or 2 if there were arms and a 
primitive comb-back. With such extremely 
primitive chairs, mostly home-made, the reason 
for having only three legs is the same as with 
milking stools: it is much easier to construct 
three legs so that they seem to be of equal 
length than four, because the margin of per- 
missible error is so much larger when there 
are only three. And to milking stools, at least, 
three legs afford sufficient stability. It is, 
perhaps, rather odd that more civilized three- 
legged stools for household use were not made, 
especially since large numbers of three-legged 
tables were produced for farmhouses and 
cottages in the eighteenth century. 


The other three-legged type of chair is the 
extraordinary kind of which Percy Macquoid 
wrote that they were of “ Byzantine origin ; 
their pattern was introduced by the Varangian 
Guard into Scandinavia, and from there 
doubtless brought to England by the Normans. 
They continued to be made until the end of 
the sixteenth century.” 


Some, however, are now known which date 
from the seventeenth and even the early 
eighteenth centuries. Horace Walpole had 
started to collect these chairs as early as the 
seventeen-sixties, for on August 20, 1761, 
he wrote to George Montague : “ Dicky Bateman 
has picked up a whole cloister full of old chairs 
in Herefordshire—he bought them one by one, 
here and there in farm houses, for three and 
sixpence and a crown apiece. They are of 
wood, the seats triangular, the backs, arms and 
legs loaded with turnery. A thousand to one 
but there are plenty up and down Cheshire, 
too, if Mr. or Mrs. Westenhall, as they ride 
or drive out would now and then put up such 
a chair, it would oblige me greatly. Take 
notice, no two need be of the same pattern.” 


With the skill displayed by the turners of 
these chairs (in 6 no fewer than fourteen loose 
rings, turned from the solid wood, may be 
detected on the spindles), it is difficult to 
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up again, the style of about 1900. 


believe that the problem of making four legs 
of equal length would have afforded them 
much difficulty. The three-legged form is, 
therefore, something of a puzzle to anyone 
with the preconceived notion that a wooden 
chair ought to have four legs. 


The suggestion of one ingenious critic that 
chairs were made with three legs in order that 
they might better fit into corners need not be 
taken too seriously, since he omitted in his 
haste to state what happened to the straight 
crosspiece of the back when the back leg was 
firmly planted in its appointed corner. But 
it may justly be observed that, in these very 
heavy and usually rather large chairs, a 
sufficient degree of stability could be obtained 
with three legs.* When the chairs developed 
into the lighter spindle-backed type (com- 
monly called Lancashire spindlebacks, though 
the type was made with relatively slight local 
differences from Herefordshire to Cumberland), 
four legs were the rule—a rule without ex- 
ception so far as my experience at present goes. 


It was, no doubt, the instability of light 
three-legged chairs that led to the general 
adoption of four legs for Windsors : there are 
extant five-legged antique Windsors which 
evidently began their existence as three-legged 
chairs, and not a few four-legged specimens 
carry evidence, in their seats, of having 
originally been three-legged. (These state- 
ments apply to “local” types of Windsors, 
such as may be found in the Welsh Marches, 3, 
rather than to the commonest type of hoop- 
back, wheel-back Windsor, which was made 
by the thousand in the villages of the Chiltern 
Hills.) Possibly the problem of making legs 
of even length is partly responsible for the 
extreme scarcity of antique English Windsor 
settees. In America (whose Windsor chair- 
makers seem to have attained to a higher 
standard of skill than their English cousins) 
even ten-legged Windsor settees are not very 
uncommon, but in England a mere six-legged 


Windsor settee is a rarity. J. D. U. WARD 


* Yet not all these early chairs of the heavily 
turned pattern were three-legged. One may find 
four-legged specimens like Sir Richard Granville’s 
chair 5, which seems to illustrate a transition from 
three legs to four, with its seat much the same shape 
as the seat of a caqueteuse chair of similar date, 
and there are not a few four-legged pieces with almost 
square seats. The turned chair, now in Hereford 
Cathedral, which King John is said to have used 
may be pertinently recalled, despite the fact that 
it was probably made long after John’s death. 

















The prototype of two varieties of four- 
legged chairs was three-legged. One is the 
Windsor chair, derived from the milking- 
stool. | illustrates the most elemeniary form 
of the three-legged chair (by courtesy of 
Acton Surgey) ; 2, the three-legged Windsor 
chair (by courtesy of S. W. Wolsey); 
3, a Welsh speciality: the five-legged 
Windsor (by courtesy of F. E. Anderson). 


The other type that seems to have 
been three-legged originally, is characterized 
by the use of ornamental turning. It came 
from Byzantium via Scandinavia. 4 is 
of an early date (by courtesy of S. W. 
Wolsey); 5, Sir Richard Granville’s chair 
(by courtesy of Mrs. Grenville), shows the 
four-legged form; 6 (by courtesy of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum), one of the 
most elaborate three-legged examples. 
































COUNTRY CRAFTSMEN 


The Scythe Smith 


Hennell 


By Thomas 


which, though carried on by only a few 

firms in England, is by no means dying 
out: for the quality of English scythes ensures 
a large demand from Ireland, and from the 
western hemisphere. There are two types of 
scythe and two districts in which they are 
made; the “rivetted-back”’ and the crown 
scythe. ‘ Rivetted-back ” scythes are chiefly 
made in the Sheffield area. They consist of a 
blade cut and formed from sheet-steel, 
strengthened along the back by a bar of tougher 
metal, which is exactly fitted and rivetted to it, 
and of which the end forms the tang or crewe 
which is attached to the wooden snead or 


IM win, scythes is an ancient craft 





























snath. But it is only of the blade and back 
that the smith speaks in using the term 
scythe. 

The crown scythe is made particularly at 
Belbroughton and several adjoining villages 
in Worcestershire. This is rather more expen- 
sive, but is the tool preferred by men who do 
much mowing: it requires more skill to 
sharpen ; the beginner is liable to rub the edge 
off again. A crown scythe is altogether a beau- 
tiful piece of smith’s work, for it consists of four 
bars of metal welded and forged together so that 
each contributes to give the blade a unity of 
qualities which none would possess singly. 
The crown scythe is thus made all in one piece; 
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The scythe forge, Belbroughton, Worcs. 


it has a clear ring when struck, it can be bent 
and re-straightened without any harm, yet 
it has a keen edge of perfect temper. 

The first stage in making the crown scythe is 
to cut four bars of equal length from metal of 
three grades, thus: a narrow bar of “ blister- 
steel” (which in the process of forging is con- 
verted into shear-steel); upon either side of 
this two narrow bars of pure charcoal iron ; 
for the back a bar of mild steel, of weight equal 
to the other three. This bundle of bars the 
smith holds with a pair of box-tongs, raises 
them to a bright heat in the forge, and welds 
them together under the rapid and heavy 
blows of the tilt-hammer. 
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In this work, which is the subject of our main 
illustration, two smiths use hammer and forge 
together, occasionally exchanging positions, 
although most of the hammer-work is done by 
one man, most of the forge-work and cutting 
by his partner. The forge illustrated dates 
from about 1780, and the tilt-hammer is 
worked by an overshot water-wheel of probably 
20 ft. diameter. The wheel consists of a chain of 
buckets which are filled from a culvert, whose 
flow of water can be regulated, by means of a 
pole-handle and crank. This is done from the 
smith’s seat, which is suspended so that he 
can change his position freely in front of the 
hammer and anvil. The water-wheel drives a 
main axle on which are built several vertical 
wheels, on whose circumference, at intervals 
of about two feet, are stops or cogs which as 
they pass depress and release a corresponding 


Forging the scythe 


projection on the hammer-beam, which is 
pivoted horizontally. 

So as the wheel revolves the hammer strikes 
rapid powerful blows on the anvil, and the 
smith, continually changing the position of his 
work, welds together the bar and draws it out 
into a long bar, with a clearly marked tang at 
each end (formed of the mild steel), and with a 
thickened back or ‘“‘ weal,” also of that metal. 
On reaching this stage the bar is cut in two by a 
pair of giant shears (also worked by the main 
axle); so that from each forged bar two 
scythes are made. 

The next process is plating, which means 
flattening and spreading the blade to its proper 
breadth and thinness: next the point, and 
“crewe”’ (that is, the tang) are formed. 
These first prdcesses, and the final ones of 
tempering, grinding and polishing, are used, 
with modifications for shape and size, in making 
scythes, slash-hooks, fagging-hooks, hay- 
knives or turnip-knives; though heavy-edged 
tools (e.g., axes and bill-hooks) are made on 
another principle. But in making the crown 
scythe there are some intervening processes. 
The blade is planished, then bored for the 
grass-nail: next, the wall (or back) is first 
steeply indented on the upper surface, then 
flattened and trigged ; that is, bent along the 
middle of its breadth. This peculiar angular 
section gives the right “‘ set’ to the edge for 
mowing: the scythesman sharpens, as_ he 
says, “from the back” (as shown on the 
diagram). This means in practice that the 
under edge has the steeper angle, while from 
the top only enough iron is rubbed away to 
expose a narrow line of steel: and in this way 
it leaves the works: the top surface being 
ground flat, the under surface at a slight 
angle ; and then the blade is polished, labelled, 
oiled and packed in a binding of wood-wool 
rope. 

The grinding-house consists of a floor with 
deep trenches on either side: the grind- 
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stones, which are four feet or more in diameter, 
and nine inches across, revolve away from the 
grinders, who are mounted astride wooden 
horses so that they can press the blade with 
both hands upon the whizzing stone. A jet of 
water plays on the stone and is carried away 
by the trench, but notwithstanding the water 
the blade throws out sparks like a firework. 
The noise is immense, making speech useless : 
there is a high singing note which, except for 
its loudness, would be musical. Great im- 
provements have been made on behalf of the 
workers, who were formerly liable to silicosis, a 
disease caused by inhaling particles of the local 
ferrous sandstone which was _ traditionally 
used. For with the synthetic abrasives now in 
use, though the cost is fourfold, there is no 
such risk. Sandstone grinding is still to be 
seen and heard in the Sheffield district, a 
rougher, interrupted, neighing sound. Here 
the stones spin towards the grinder, but in 
Worcestershire away from him. 

The quality of a crown scythe depends upon 
the skill and judgment of the many hands 
through which it passes: it is worked and re- 
worked with several heatings ; so that a slight 
omission or a false blow may damage it, and 
one unskilful workman ruin the work of a 
dozen. The rivetted-back scythe depends on 
exactitude of fitting and manipulation: the 
back is the only part which is forged, but this 
work calls for great skill and accuracy. 
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The blade is cut from sheet steel (described 
as 20-gauge high-carbon steel). The outer 
curve of this “ blank” is cut wider near the 
point, to allow for a flange to be made and 
turned over, which forms a sheath for the 
point of the back to which it must be fitted. 
This flange and a narrow rim along the back 
are formed by cold pressure, but in order to 
turn the flange right over the back of the blade 
it must be heated; this must be done with 
care, and the flange accurately folded over a 
mandril which corresponds in shape to the 
point of the back, without damaging the point 
or edge by heat. 

The blade has first been punched for the 
rivet-holes and grass-holes, then gristed, that 





Cutting-out 
and gristing the 
rivetted-back scythe 


is to say stamped with the groove into which 
the back fits, a shallow angle and a narrow 
rim. The rimming and gristing have the 
effect of making the thin steel rigid, as 
paper is stiffened by folding it into a spill. 
When the steel is thus complete in form it 
is first hardened throughout and afterwards 
tempered. The hardening is done by placing 
the blades, in batches of five or six, into a 
“long furnace”’’; that is, one in which the 
heat is carried through a horizontal chamber ; 
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from this they are removed at the right moment 
and plunged into a bath of oil. This has the 
effect of making them as hard as glass, and 
almost as brittle. 

Tempering is a distinct process. The black- 
ness caused by the oil having been removed 
from them, the hardened blades are brought to 
another small furnace, in which is a smooth 
ledge of fire-brick ; and on this each blade is 
separately laid, so that its back only is exposed 
to the full heat. As the heat increases the 
colour of the metal changes towards the edge of 
the blade; this is watched, and at the right 
moment the blade is removed. 

The scythe-back starts from a short oblong 
bar, which is drawn to the desired length by 
working it at a bright heat under a steam- 
hammer. The head of this hammer is wedge- 
shaped, suspended on a coach-spring of stecl 
plates ; the speed of its rapid, bouncing blows 
can be regulated. The curve and taper 
of the back can be determined by eye, but, 
absolute accuracy being required, it is finished 
with a hand-hammer upon two successive 
blocks or dies which fit a socket in the anvil. 
They are called the drawing-tool and the 
beading-tool. 

The beading-tool produces the slight ridge or 
“* bead ” which exactly fits the rim at the back 
of the blade. Another tool is used to form the 
tang to the correct shape and angle with the 
blade, with a slight “ cock’ at the extremity : 
it must be exact in three dimensions. 

The back and blade must now be fitted and 
rivetted. The rivetter, having made holes in 
the back to correspond with those in the blade, 
drives short rivets of soft iron—miniature bars 
with no heads. By holding thescythe at a slight 
tilt on the anvil he can strike so that both ends 
of the rivet grip at once. But should the rivet 
swell, ever so slightly, between the blade and 
back, his work is in vain. 

The form of grinding is somewhat round on 
the under surface ; the upper surface is hardly 
touched, except to polish it and to remove the 
“flash,” the slight turn-over from the under 
grinding. 
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Another Step towards Victory 


THE SINKING OF AN AXIS CONVOY 


from a painting by NORMAN WILKINSON, OB.E., P.R.L. 


NORTHERN ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LTD - HEAD OFFICE: BANBURY, OXFORDSHIRE 


Sheet, Extruded Sections, Tubes, Wire, Rolled Bars, Forgings, Castings and Ingots in ‘ Noral’ Aluminium Alloys + Aluminium Paste for Paint 
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ANTHOLOGY 


Destructive Aspect ofthe Reformation 


She resumed the path which led to the Abbey—a path which, in ancient times, was carefully 
marked out by posts and rails, to assist the pilgrim in his journey—these were now torn up and 
destroyed. An half-hour’s walk placed them in front of the once splendid Monastery which, 
although the church was as yet entire, had not escaped the fury of the times. The long range 
of cells and of apartments for the use of the brethren, which occupied two sides of the great 
square, were almost entirely ruinous, the interior having been consumed by fire, which only the 
massive architecture of the outward walls had enabled them to resist. The Abbot’s house, 
which formed the third side of the square, was, though injured, still inhabited, and afforded 
refuge to the few brethren, who yet, rather by connivance than by actual authority, were 
permitted to remain at Kennaquhair. Their stately offices—their pleasant gardens—the 
magnificent cloisters constructed for their recreation, were all dilapidated and ruinous ; and 
some of the building materials had apparently been put into requisition by persons in the village 
and in the vicinity, who, formerly vassals of the Monastery, had not hesitated to appropriate to 
themselves a part of the spoils. Roland saw fragments of Gothic pillars richly carved, occupying 
the place of door-posts to the meanest huts ; and here and there a mutilated statue, inverted or 
laid on its side, made the door-post, or threshold, of a wretched cow-house. The church itself 
was less injured than the other buildings of the Monastery. But the images which had been 
placed in the numerous niches of its columns and buttresses, having all fallen under the charge 
of idolatry, to which the superstitious devotion of the papists had justly exposed them, had been 
broken and thrown down, without much regard to the preservation of the rich and airy canopies 
and pedestals on which they were placed. . . . 

“‘T pray you, hush, my sister,” said the porter, opening a door which led into the great 
church, “the brethren will be presently here to celebrate their election with a solemn mass—I 
must marshal them the way to the high altar—all the offices of this venerable house have now 
devolved on one poor decrepit old man.” 

He left the church, and Magdelen and Roland remained alone in that great vaulted space, 
whose style of rich, yet chaste architecture, referred its origin to the early part of the fourteenth 
century, the best period of Gothic building. But the niches were stripped of their images in the 
inside as well as the outside of the church; and in the pell-mell havoc, the tombs of warriors 
and of princes had been included in the demolition of the idolatrous shrines. Lances and swords 
of antique size, which had hung over the tombs of mighty warriors of former days, lay now 
strewed among relics, with which the devotion of pilgrims had graced those of their peculiar 
saints ; and the fragments of the knights and dames, which had once lain recumbent, or kneeled 
in an attitude of devotion, where their mortal relics were reposed, were mingled with those of 
the saints and angels of the Gothic chisel, which the hand of violence had sent headiong from 
their stations. 

The most fatal symptom of the whole appeared to be that, though this violence had now been 
committed for many months, the Fathers had lost so totally all heart and resolution, that they 
had not adventured even upon clearing away the rubbish, or restoring the church to some decent 
degree of order. This might have been done without much labour. But terror had overpowered 
the scanty remains of a body once so powerful and, sensible they were only suffered to remain 
in this ancient seat by connivance and from compassion, they did not venture upon taking any 
step which might be construed into an assertion of their ancient rights, contenting themselves 
with the secret and obscure exercise of their religious ceremonial, in as unostentatious a manner 
as was possible. 

. . . Aside door, which closed a passage from the Abbot’s house into the church, was thrown 
open, that the Fathers might enter the choir, and conduct to the high altar the Superior whom 
they had elected. 

In former times, this was one of the most splendid of the many pageants which the hierarchy 
of Rome had devised to attract the veneration of the faithful. The period during which the 
Abbacy remained vacant, was a state of mourning or, as their emblematical phrase expressed it, of 
widowhood ; a melancholy term, which was changed into rejoicing and triumph when a new Superior 
was chosen. When the folding doors were on such solemn occasions thrown open, and the new 
Abbot appeared on the threshold in full-blown dignity, with ring and mitre, and dalmatique 
and crosier, his hoary standard-bearers and his juvenile dispensers of incense preceding him, 
and the venerable train of monks behind him, with all besides which could announce the supreme 
authority to which he was now raised, his appearance was a signal for the magnificent Fubilate 
to rise from the organ and music-loft, and to be joined by the corresponding bursts of Alleluiah 
from the whole assembled congregation. Now all was changed. In the midst of rubbish and 
desolation, seven or eight old men, bent and shaken, as much by grief and fear as by age, shrouded 
hastily in the proscribed dress of their order, wandered like a procession of spectres, from the 
door which had been thrown open, up through the encumbered passage, to the high altar, there 
to instal their elected Superior a chief of ruins. It was like a band of bewildered travellers 
choosing a chief in the wilderness of Arabia ; or a shipwrecked crew electing a captain upon the 
darren island on which fate has thrown them. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 


(The Abbot, 1820) 
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The waste paper campaign goes 
on. The need for waste paper for 
armaments is as urgent as ever. 
Architects, apart from their duty 
as individuals to do all they can 
to save and collect paper, have a 
special duty to search out what- 
ever their own office will produce. 
For architects’ offices are a rich 
source of waste paper, in the 
form of plans, correspondence 
and specifications now no longer 
needed—a richer source than is 
generally realized. The photo- 
graph above (reproduced by 
courtesy of The Architects’ Journal) 
shows Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
President of the Royal Academy 
and, incidentally, the new O.M. 
in the latest Honours List, at 
work in his office on this urgent 
and necessary task. It may be 
added that a new Government 
appeal has also been issued for 
scrap steel, and architects in this 
case also are. often in a good 
position to help on account of 
knowledge they may have of 
sources of steel on building sites 
and the like. 
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An Exhibition at 
the Geffrye Museum 


Sixty children of the Sheffield College 
of Art Junior Department have worked 
for five weeks to make this exhibition. 
Its title is The History of English Life. 
It consists of six murals of which one 
—the one illustrating the transition from 
the nineteenth to the twentieth century 
—is shown on the next page, pictorial 
charts of population, housing, work and 
leisure, education, dress, etc., and a 
large number of tiny models. The 
periods chosen are prehistory, the 
fourteenth century, the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the nineteenth 
century and our own time. The teachers 
chose these periods, indicated what 
points of view and what objects might 
be shown, and left the rest to the 
children. They went to the Public 
Library opposite the school to pick out 
suitable illustrations to work from. 
Considering their age—over eleven and 

Continued on page xxxiv 





























The children of the Sheffield College of Art, Junior Department, seem to be 
getting a very live and up-to-date conception of what planning should be 
like after the war, and how it should be related to the history of civilization 
in England. The exhibition at the Geffrye Museum to which attention is 
drawn below shows what excellent work in pictorial charts, models and 
murals sixty children have done, and pleads for experiments on similar 
lines that could be undertaken in London schools. 


under fifteen—the exhibits are remark- 
ably well and intelligently done. The 
models are of cheap, easily available 


materials, lively in their shapes, yet 
very correct where that matters (e.g. in 
the model of an early railway engine or 





of talking apparatus in a modern 
cinema). The history of dress is 
represented by charming collages on 
paper. In an exhibition on such a 
small scale and of an entirely educa- 
tional purpose, only a very limited 
number of sections from the history of 
civilization can be included at all. The 
staff of the Sheffield College selected 
wisely, and the children will derive 
from the weeks spent in the preparation 
of the show more knowledge of the 
realities behind history lessons than 
could in any other way be obtained in 
many months. You find the history of 
tools, weapons and ships, the history of 
surgical operations and of transport, 
and the history of education from 
chained books to Penguin books, and 
from the model of a grim nineteenth 
century elementary school to a cheerful 
white and modern one. To-day and 
to-morrow are represented, e.g. by 
flat-roofed flats and factories, a highway 
intersection 4@ |’ Américaine, plastics, 
tanks and planes, talking pictures and 
television, and communal feeding. It 
is to be hoped that a result of this 
delightful show will be attempts at 
similar work in London schools, es- 
pecially in the districts for which the 
Geffrye Museum chiefly caters. 


At Burlington House— 
Judging from the United Artists’ 
exhibition now to be seen at Burlington 
House, the most popular hero of the 
war is not Mr. Winston Churchill 
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nor General Wavell, but St. Paul 

Cathedral. A quick tour of the roon 

showed at least eleven portraits of th 

Cathedral, some of them straigh 

forward representations of the buildin : 
itself, but most of them showing i . 
dome and curtain walls crowning . 
foreground of bomb ruins. The 
favourite viewpoint is from Cann; 
Street, just by the corner of Bre: J 
Street. If we add the number .f 
similar pictures in the War Artisi.’ 
exhibition at the National Gallery, we 
shall probably conclude that this view 
has now supplanted the harbours «t 
Polperro and St. Tropez in favour in 
academic circles. 

It is disappointing that not one of 
the portraits is very good. Foregrounds 
of bomb damage produce some easy 
drama, but the contrast in scale and 
solidity of the Cathedral’s calm dome 
rising behind these tangles of war litter 
—though this contrast is obviously what 
caught the artists’ fancy—is never well 
rendered. The painting is insensitive 
in every case and is, moreover, in many 
cases not even accurate as representa- 
tion: the proportions are wrong and 
the perspective. false. But it is early 
yet; things may be different when 
artists have had as much practice with 
domes as they have with fishing boats. 

One has, alas, to pass the same sort 
of verdict on the exhibition as a whole, 
for the general impression is one of 
insensitive and slipshod painting, with 

Continued on page xxxvi 



















CROFT, NEAR LEICESTER. 


London Office evacuated to 57 Rosebery Avenue, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard. 
Branch Office and Works West Bank, Widnes 





Telephones” - 


Telegrams—‘‘ Adamant, Croft, Leicestershire.”’ 


Quarry at Croft. 
British Portland. 


nails or screws. 


Portland Cement. 


Narborough 2261-2-3 


Telephone—Leighton Buzzard 3228. 
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Standard size 18’"x 9’ x9”. 
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or Permanent Buildings. 
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BREEZE CONCRETE 
PARTITION 


Standard size 173?” x 83”. 
A light weight Slab easily cut, 
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Thickness 2’’ and 3”. 
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Gedney Church, Lincs. 


THe early inhabitants of Marshland clung to the islands of higher ground above the general flood 

level and, as in the place-names of many fen villages, the final ey of Gedney is a contraction of 
eyot—meaning island. The foundations of this church are built upon a timber raft, and it floats on 
the thick cushion of waterlogged peat that lies a few feet below the ground surface. Although 
this foundation has sufficed, it had no margin of safety as is evident from the fact that the intention 
to add a tall spire; of which the base was actually formed, had to be abandoned. The ample factor 
of safety that attends the use of ‘PUDLO’ Brand waterproofer is one of the reasons for the 
consistently successful results obtained, in a very wide variety of applications, during a period 


of more than thirty years. 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


It is tantalising, but inevitable, that so many of the interesting jobs in which ‘PUDLO’ 

Brand waterproofer is now being used must remain “unheralded and unsung” until 

after the war. In place of the illustrations that cannot be used, we are pleased to publish 

a series of drawings of East Anglian monuments; these drawings, in pen and wash, are 

the work of Leonard Squirrell, A.R.W.S., R.E., who, by the verdict of his fellow artists, is 
placed in the ranks of the foremost British landscape draughtsmen. 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & COMPANY, LIMITED 
MARKET SQUARE KING’S LYNN 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers Od. P. St. 
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a certain amount of easy drama, relieved 
only by occasional examples of good 
craftsmanship of the kind that academic 
painting should possess as a matter of 
course. It is a collective effort, as the 
title indicates, on the part of all the 
leading artists’ societies. Profits and 
half the proceeds of sales are to go to 
the Red Cross. The depressing state 
of affairs this exhibition reveals is that 
when the Royal Academy is reinforced 
by other bodies the general effect is 
more, not less, ineffectual than the 
Royal Academy by itself. The few 
more progressive bodies are lost among 
numerous minor (and rather amateurish) 
societies without even professional 
academic competence. 

The only portion of the exhibition 
that lifts itself above this level is 
Gallery XI, mostly furnished by the 
London Group and including good 
examples of the work of Paul Nash, 
Edna Ginesi, Anthony’ Devas, Vivien 
John, Rachell Reckitt and others. There 
are not many works of particular archi- 
tectural interest, the most notable being 
a couple of Algernon Newton’s inimit- 
able town landscapes, invested with 
the golden glamour that he combines 
so effectively with his Canaletto-like 
fastidiousness of architectural repre- 
sentation. There is something about 
an Algernon Newton architectural piece 
—especially when the subject is Regency 
London—that deprives the most carping 
of his critical armament. 


—and the National Gallery 


For craftsmanship that is academic 
in the best sense, look at Sir William 
Nicholson, who shares with Mr. Jack 
Yeats the honour of a solo exhibition 
at the National Gallery—following the 
most successful one devoted to Sickert. 
There have not been many chances of 
seeing Sir William’s work in the mass, 
and the effect, when one does so, is 
impressive. Though not so much so 
as Sickert, he is a painter’s painter, 
but has unfailing integrity and (unlike 
many of the exhibitors at Burlington 
House) always appears to have some- 
thing to say in his pictures that can 
appropriately be said in paint. 

Jack Yeats is more dashing, more 
“modern,” least effective in his .Dufy 
manner and most effective in a more 
subdued key. The odd thing about his 
work is the markedly cosmopolitan 
character most of it possesses seeing that 
it is advertised (like that of most Irish 
painters) as being remarkable for its 
interpretation of the Irish character. 


Faience in London Architecture 


The frontispiece to our January 
number contained some statements on 
the use of faience in London architec- 
ture which, in the light of recent staff 
research, can be amplified and to a 
certain extent corrected. 

It was in fact not Beresford Pite who 
introduced, or rather revived, faience 
for facades. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, in 


his paper in the Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects (vol. 43, 
1935, p. 124), says that Pagani’s shows 
Beresford Pite “‘ in pursuit of the ideals 
upheld by Halsey Ricardo.” If this 
is the case, Ricardo’s house for Sir 
Ernest Debenham at 8, Addison Road, 
can at any rate not have been his 
example. For it was built only after 
Pagani’s had been completed. It was 
first illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW in 1907 (vol. 21, p. 159 segq.). 
But though Ricardo had indeed preached 
the use of imperishable and colourful 
materials much earlier (e.g. The British 
Architect, vol. 47, 1897, p. 94), is it 
not much more likely that Pite simply 
carried on what C. H. Wortley had 
begun in 1896 in the earlier portion of 
Pagani’s ? The blue columns there are 
of Doulton’s Carrara ware, the same 
material and the same colour being, as 
The British Architect, vol. 46, 1896, 
p. 130, pointed out, supplied at the 
same moment “for the new Birkbeck 
Bank.” So this dates T. E. Knightley’s 
Birkbeck Bank, too. 

A systematic propaganda for terra- 
cotta and faience had been started by 
The British Architect as early as 1880 
(vol. 14, 156 ; 16, 416 and 603 ; 17, 6). 
It illustrated restaurant interiors in 
faience at the Holborn Restaurant (by 





































MARGINALIA 


Archer and Green) in 1883, at Spiers 
and Pond’s (by Keeling) in 1884, the 
Victoria Hotel in Manchester in 1835, 
the Grand Hotel; Hastings, in 1887, ihe 
National Liberal Club (by Waterhouse) 
in 1888, the Frascati (by Collcutt) in 
1893, the Railway Hotel in Newcastle «'!so 
in 1893, and the Cecil Hotel in 1896, 
We were incidentally only just in ‘ime 
in photographing the facade of Pagani’s. 
Most of it has in the meantime been 
demolished. 


The National Buildings Record 


Acknowledgments are due to the 
National Buildings Record for the oan 
of photographs of St. Alban’s Church, 
Holborn, and St. John the Divine, 
Kennington, reproduced with Mr. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel’s article on pages 
27-32 of this issue ; also for the photo- 
graphs of Portman House and lark 
Village, included in the further instal- 
ment on London bomb damage on 
pages 43-46. 

The photographs of Westminster 
School and Bridgewater House, on the 
latter pages, were taken by The Times, 
The remainder were specially taken for 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW by Messrs, 
Dell and Wainwright and S. W. 
Newbery. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war 
conditions are advertised in the REVIEW should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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For post-war restoration work 

use cast sheet lead, cast lead 

rain water heads, cast lead 
gutters and pipes. 


JENKINSON 


Craftsman in Lead 


156-160, Arundel Street, Sheffield, 1 


Telephone: 22473 


Manlove’s 
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DESTRUCTION 
TO CONSTRUCTION 


OUT OF DESTRUCTION arise plans for a better way of living. And in 
these plans we of Ascot are deeply preoccupied. We have made extensive 


studies of the standard of living requirements of the various income groups. 





In this material lies much of value for present and postwar reconstruction. 
Architects and planners are invited to use the Ascot Architects’ Advisory 
Department and the Research and Development Department in the widest 


possible way. Analyses of social requirements, 


Have you a copy of ‘ FLATS— 
Municipal and Private Enterprise”’ 
P - oa readily available for reference? If 
and costs of fuels, are all available in addition not we shall be pleased to send 


you a complimentary copy. 


economic facts, technical details on efficiencies 


to information on water heating. 


It is, however, regretted that under war conditions 
we can only keep those architects informed of 


our research work who invite us to keep in 





touch with them. 








ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD., NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, NEASDEN, N.W.10. Willesden 5121 (7 lines). 
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FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY IN 
CENTRAL WARMING 


& HOT WATER TAP SUPPLY 


Equally suitable for the modern hotel or private residence, 
““GRAVICO ” BOILERS are renowned for automatic control of 
temperature, economical burning of coke, cleanliness, silence, 








VITY-FEED COKE sTo 
| AUTOMATIC NATURAL Dhan 






































smoke abatement, flexibility of contro! and space saving. 
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College of Science, South Kensington ; 
Surrey County Hall; Queen's Hotel, 


i i wity Leeds; Dolphin S. Residential 
ba A R T L E Y & s U G gm E | . Spey ‘pan i acter Principle wal ™ Flats, London (Oxford “University 
WHITE ROSE BOILER WORKS - HALIFAX - ENGLAND Society. Louden: end’ in over "208 
LONDON OFFICE : Also at—BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, other important buildings. 

357, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1. GLASGOW, MANCHESTER Illustrated Brochure sent on request. 
































KEARSLEY | propucts 
WORTH YOUR CONSIDERATION 


* “NULAC” SYNTHETIC FINISHES 
* “ARKAY” HARD GLOSS PAINTS 
* “ARKAMATTE” FLAT OIL PAINTS 
* “STAINOL” woonD STAINS 
* OXIDE UNIVERSAL PRIMER 


. | 
ROBERT KEARSLEY & CO., RIPON | 
| YORKSHIRE ENGLAND — 
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MELLOWES & CO LTD SHEFFIELD & LONDON 











LA PRODUCTS 





i if it’s in STAINLESS 3 
? STEEL we make it. : 


? In association with 
? Taylor Rustless 
: Fittings Co., Ltd., 
? we can meet almost 
? all requirements 
: for stainless steel } 
products 





STAINLESS STEEL 
SINKS ano SINK UNITS 








STEEL HELMETS may seem today rather more important than steel sinks, 
but this uncomfortable, though comforting, headgear is but a transient 
fashion . . . . it will pass, and men in bowler hats will talk of goals and 


maiden-overs and ‘holing out in one,’’ and women will talk of frocks, 
furs and film stars. And steel sinks will become a great deal more 
important and fashionable than steel helmets. 


STAINLESS STEEL SINK CO. LTD. 


LEEDS: Ring Road, Lower Wortley. LONDON: 14 Great Peter St., Westminster, S.W.1 





 sasntantianaseeaerarenntienineenneseeenini ial iaaniaial Telephone : Armley 38711. Telephone : Abbey 1575. 























Leonard-Therimostatic hot and cold water mixing valve serving men’s showers 


; Leonard - Thermostatic 
Nam mera, Water mixing valves have 
“WE been widely adopted by 
WW leading Architects for all 
yy types of group washing 
® , equipment. By means of 
li At a quick-acting thermostat 
fo (out they deliver blended water 
from hot and cold supplies 
and keep the temperature steady no 
matter how the pressures or tempera- 
tures fluctuate in the supplies. They 
avoid risk of scalding should the cold 
supply fail. Leonard 
group control of 
showers saves water, 
saves heat and instal- 
lation costs. 






Send for pamphlet 


Specif y from the makers 


Leonard- Thermostatic 


WATER MIXING VALVES 
for group washing equipment 


WALKER, CROSWELLER ¢COLtp 
CHELTENHAM,GLOS. 
AVave mm OM Glo) xe (eye Sq. | eyate Coys A iA On 









BUILDING A BETTER BRITAIN 
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No. 5 COMMERCE 
Spacious simplicity will 
be the outstanding 


characteristic of 
our office interiors of 
the future. 


(i will be no place in the new 


Britain for the dark and dingy commercial 
buildings of the past. Modern, shining 
structures in concrete, steel and glass, will 
house the office worker of to-morrow. 
Utility with beauty will be the keynote of 
design. Helping considerably in post-war 
commercial building reconstruction will be 
SUNDEALA and INSULWOOD — two 
quality building boards renowned for their 
waterproof and sound insulating properties 


for more than forty years. 





NOTE: Duc to wastime licensing restrictions supplies of 
Sundeala and Insulwood are only available for work of 
national importance or for the repair of air raid damage. 


P.I.M. BOARD CO. LTD. 


SUNBURY-ON-THAMES Phone : Sunbury 34] 
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Proof against 
Sound, Heat 


and Damp 


Sankey’s Cranham Blocks possess excellent 
sound and heat resisting qualities: and 
by reason of their porosity they prevent 
condensation. 

For over 30 years they have been exten- 
sively used in the construction of partitions 


expressly required to be free from these 
drawbacks. 

Being of burnt Terra Cotta, fired at high 
temperature, they do not expand or contract, 
and this feature, combined with high strength, 
economical cost and a saving in weight, make 
them the inevitable choice of Architects and 
Builders alike. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


J.H. SANKEY & SON,LTP 


(ESTABLISHED 1857) 


54, ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : HOLborn 6949 (14 lines) 
Telegrams : Brickwork, Estrand, London. 

















CALL SS Oars 
“LIBRA” icra 
DAMPCOURSE 








“LIBRA” has a core of Sheet Lead weighing 
1 LB. PER SQUARE FOOT. Bitumen cover- 
ing both sides. 


No Coal Tar or Pitch. 


In Standard Rolls of 24 ft. in all usual 
wall widths. 


Designed specially to meet the wish of 
Architects desiring heaviest lead inset. 


Still cheaper than slates and cement because 
cost of laying practically nil. 


Telephone: Abbey 5548 (2 lines) 


DEPT. R.A. FOR FULL PARTICULARS 











GEORGE M. CALLENDER & CO., LTD., 25 Victoria Street, London, S.W.| 
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COVERING the whole range of steel fabrication— 
BRIDGES, PIERS, Bridges, Buildings, Gas, Chemical, and Water 
~» eaaeata Purification Plant, Water and Oil Storage Tanks, 
Transmission Towers, Steel Mains for Water and 
Gas—the HORSELEY PIGGOTT organisation 
has earned in 160 years a reputation for the 
proved soundness and durability of its products. 
To-day, our entire energies and resources are 
devoted to National Service—to-morrow, we 


STEEL MAINS FOR hope to play a prominent part in the building of 
WATER AND GAS 


the new Britain. 





(LAMELLA) TRUSSLESS 
STEEL ROOFING HORSELEY WORKS - TIPTON + STAFFS - PHONE: 1104 P.B.X. 
LONDON OFFICE: 22, CARLISLE PLACE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 
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m Made in England by 
THE VENUS PENCIL COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, E.5 



























The VENUS PENCIL colloidal 
process guarantees absolute accu- 
racy in the grading of all degrees 
(6B to 9H) and ensures the dur- 
ability and smoothness in use that 
modern draughtsmen demand. 
































BRAWN LD 


LIQUID IMPREGNATER 


siiicknsonsitebineaen deeds 


POLISHER 


FOR ARTIFICIAL STONE, MARBLE, TERRAZZO, EIC. 


Easiest to apply, it produces a brilliant permanent high 
gloss and renders the stone absolutely waterproof. 


Fall particulars on application to the manufacturer :— 


JAMES M. BROWN 


London, W.C.2 


Staffs 
































THE “QUORN” 
BOILER 


For Heating 
FACTORIES, 
SCHOOLS, &c. 


HEATING POWER 
up to 
1,300,000 BTU’s. 


ECONOMICAL 
AND EFFICIENT. 


All supplies are subject 

to Government Control 

owing to War Time 
Conditions. 


THE “ QUORN ”’ BOILER. 


MESSENGER & Co., Ltd., 


Heating Engineers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Telephone : LOUGHBOROUGH 2691. 


and 122, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 


Telephone : VICTORIA 5409. 
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Fencing for Factories 


Almost any fence discourages the trespasser but peace 
or war most properties must be fenced definitely to 
prevent the trespesser. Special designs for obstructive 
Chain Link Feneing have been perfected by Boulton 
& Paul. This purpose-built fencing is of permanent 
quality requiring little maintenance. Where fences 
must also provide obstruction to view, there are 
alternative specifications, but each has the funda- 


mentals associated with efficiency and economy. 


BOULTON & PAUL 


GATES 
AND 
IRONWORK 
CONSULT 


BOULTON & PAUL LTD e FENCING DEPARTMENT « NORWICH 











COMFORT 
THE SUFFERING 


Give. to the Duke of Gloucester’s 
Red Cross and St. John Fund— 


and give a little extra. 


Contributions should be sent to 


the Fund at St. James’s Palace, 


London, S.W.1. 








A CATALOGUE 
OF 
BOOKS 


The Publishers will be pleased to send a copy 

of their catalogue of books on architecture, 

art, and building science on application to 
The Manager 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


45, The Avenue - Cheam - Surrey 














VARNISHE 


ALBAMATTE 


Flat Oil Paint for interior use 


NOBELIN 


Brilliant Enamel Paint for 
interior and exterior use 


EACH SUPREME IN ITS CLASS 


aincitniian ; Tr London Office : 
NOBLES & HOARE LTD 35/36, Broad St. Avenue, E.C.2 
BJ Telephone: LONdon Wall 1394 














